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For  Session  1903-1904. 


August  26 — Beginning  of  the  Session. 
September  16 — Applications  for  degrees  submitted. 
October  5 — Subjects  of  Senior  and  Junior  Theses  sub- 
mitted. 

October  30-31 — Mid-term  Examinations. 
December  4 — Senior  Speaking. 
December  15-20 — Fall  Term  Examinations. 
December  21-31 — Christmas  Holidays. 
January  i — Beginning  of  Spring  Term. 
February   12 — Anniversary  Celebration  of  Literary  So- 
cieties. 

March  4 — Senior  Speaking. 

March  11- 12 — Mid-term  Examinations. 

Easter  Monday — Holiday. 

May  I — Senior  and  Junior  Theses  submitted. 

May  13-20 — Spring  Term  Examinations. 

May  22-25 — Commencement : 

Sunday,  8 130  p.  m. — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Monday,  10  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees ;  8 130  p.  m.— Address  before  the  School 
of  Law. 
Tuesday,  11  a.  m. — Address  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties ;  8 130  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Alumni. 
Wednesday,    Commencement    day,    11    a.    m. — Ad- 
dresses of  the  Graduating  Class  and  Closing  Exer- 
cises of  the  Session. 


Introduction. 


The  founders  of  Wake  Forest  College  had  two  objects  in 
mind  in  establishing  the  institution:  to  provide  instruction 
as  extended  and  thorough  as  is  given  in  a  secular  institution, 
and  to  aim  at  the  development  of  the  highest  Christian  char- 
acter among  the  students.  These  high  ideals  have  ever  been 
held  in  view  during  the  sixty-eight  years'  history  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  have  been  all  the  while  steady  growth  in  equip- 
ment and  endowment  and  continuous  improvement  in  the 
scope  and  methods  of  instruction;  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  courses  of  study  have  been  added  and  improved,  and 
standards  of  graduation  have  been  raised ;  amid  it  all,  how- 
ever, the  highest  aim  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  has 
been  to  maintain  Wake  Forest  as  a  distinctively  Christian 
College.  There  are  few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion more  gratifying  than  those  related  to  its  religious  life. 

General  History.  —The  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
North  Carolina  was  organized  in  1830,  and  as  early  as  1832 
it  resolved  on  ''the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  Literary  Insti- 
tution in  the  State."  For  its  site  there  was  purchased,  less 
than  a  month  later,  a  farm  of  615  acres  in  ''The  Forest''  of 
Wake  County.  The  next  year,  1833,  the  Legislature  granted 
a  meager  charter  to  the  "Wake  Forest  Institute."  By  legis- 
lative amendment  in  1838,  the  "Institute"  became  "Wake 
Forest  College." 

Wake  Forest  Institute  was  opened  in  1834.  Its  first  and 
only  President  was  Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  D.D.  When,  in 
1838,  the  Institute  became  the  College,  President  Wait  con- 
tinued to  guide  its  struggling  career  until  1846.  His  succes- 
sors have  been  the  following :  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper,  D.D.,  in 
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1846;  Rev.  John  B.  White,  D.D.,  in  1849;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Owen,  President  pro  tern.,  in  1852;  Rev.  W.  M.  Wingate, 
D.D.,  in  1854;  Rev.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.D.,  in  1879;  Rev. 
C.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  in  1883. 

Buildings.  — For  many  years  a  single  large  building  had 
been  available  for  all  College  purposes — for  dormitories, 
chapel,  library,  and  lecture-rooms.  During  the  summers 
of  1900  and  1901,  this  building  was  renovated  throughout,, 
the  central  part  being  transformed  into  offices  and  lecture- 
rooms.  In  1878,  by  the  beneficence  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  "Heck  and  Wil- 
liams Building''  was  added,  vs^hich  provided  a  Library  and 
Reading-room,  two  Lecture-rooms,  and  two  Society  Halls. 
The  ''Wingate  Memorial  Building,"  erected  in  1880,  sup- 
plied four  additional  Lecture-rooms,  a  Chapel  for  morning 
services,  and  a  large  Audience  Hall.  The  'Xea  Laboratory," 
erected  in  1888,  provided  a  Chemical  Lecture-room  and 
Laboratory;  it  also  affords  accommodations  for  the  School 
of  Biology.  Its  erection  was  due  mainly  to  the  beneficence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sindey  S.  Lea,  of  Caswell  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  Gymnasium,  completed  in  1901,  contains 
ample  space  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastics,  together  with  bath- 
rooms and  ball  cage. 

Endowment. — In  i860,  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
College  was  $46,000.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  only 
$11,700  of  the  invested  fund  remained.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  the  College  went  on,  despite  the  difficulties,  for 
seventeen  years.  By  the  end  of  1883  ^he  endowment  had 
reached  $100,000,  and  the  College  began  a  new  era  of  activ- 
ity. Now  its  invested  fund  exceeds  $200,000.  Most  notable 
of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Bost- 
wick,  of  New  York,  among  whose  gifts  was  one  of  $50,000,^ 
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Organization. — The  system  of  independent  ''Schools" 
is  now  an  estabHshed  feature  of  the  College,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  system  is  believed  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  long 
and  thorough  testing.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  elective  prin- 
ciple is  so  guarded  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
diploma  by  eliminations  fatal  to  solid  learning. 

There  is  no  preparatory  department  in  the  College.  It  is, 
however,  deemed  necessary  to  retain,  for  the  present,  four 
sub-collegiate  classes — one  each  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, and  English.  These  are  intended  mainly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  two  classes  of  young  men — those  who  are  well 
prepared  to  enter  only  one  or  two  Schools  of  the  College, 
and  those  who,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  College 
during  the  limited  period  which  they  can  give  to  work  in 
college.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  the  Library, 
the  associations  and  general  atmosphere  of  college  life  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  them,  and  it  is  very  largely  for  the 
sake  of  this  class  of  young  men  that  the  four  sub-collegiate 
classes  are  retained  at  Wake  Forest  College,  as,  in  some 
form  and  under  some  name,  they  are  still  retained  in  the 
majority  of  colleges.  Those  students  who  take  work  in  one 
or  more  of  these  sub-collegiate  classes,  and  those  who  are 
members  of  collegiate  classes  only,  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  general  discipline  of  the  College. 

The  Faculty  has  no  desire  to  hasten  the  entrance  of  young 
men  into  college,  but  urges  all  who  can  do  so  to  take  a  thor- 
ough academic  course,  and  not  to  come  to  college  until  they 
are  well  prepared  to  enter  its  classes. 

Location. — The  location  of  the  College,  sixteen  miles 
from    Raleigh,    in    a    high,    gently-rolling    and    healthful 
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country,  is  most  fortunate.  Six  trains  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  which  carry  pasengers,  stop  daily  at  the  College. 
There  are  two  daily  mails.  The  express  and  telegraph  offices 
are  near  the  College  buildings.  The  town  of  Wake  Forest 
and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  are  as  free  from  bad 
influences  as  any  in  the  country.  Intoxicating  liquors  can 
not,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  be  sold,  given 
or  conveyed  to  a  student  within  five  miles  of  the  College, 
without  special  permission  in  writing  by  the  Faculty.  The 
proximity  of  the  College  to  the  capital  of  the  State  affords 
many  of  the  advantages,  without  the  moral  dangers,  of  city 
life. 
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Board  of  Trustees 


Board  of  Trustees. 


T.  K.  Skinner,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  President. 
F.  P.  HoBGOOD,  Oxford,  N.  C,  Vice-President. 
T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Treasurer. 
Carky  J.  HuNTKR,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Secretary. 
N.  B.  BroughTon,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Auditor. 
W.  N.  JONKS,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Attorney. 
L.  R.  Mii.i,s,  Wake  Forest,  Bursar. 


K.    F.    AYDI.ETT, 

J.  W.  BAII.KY, 
N.  Biggs, 

J.   B.   BOONK, 

N.  B.  BroughTON, 

J.  C.  Caddei.1., 

C.  M.  Cooke, 
W.  E.  Daniei., 

H.  C.  DOCKERY, 

W.  C.  DowD, 
W.  J.  Ferrei*!,, 
A.  R.  FOUSHEE, 

D.  ly.  Gore, 

W.  R.  GWAI^TNEY, 
F.  P.  HOBGOOD, 

J.  N.  H01.DING, 

J.    D.    HUFHAM, 
T.    M.    HUEHAM, 


B.  Y.  Webb. 


Carey  J.  Hunter, 

L.  L.  Jenkins, 

L.  Johnson, 

W.  J.  McIvEndon, 

R.  H.  Marsh, 

C.  W.  M1TCHE1.1., 

J.  M1TCHE1.1., 

G.  A.  Norwood,  Jr., 

J.  M,  Parrott, 

J.  B.  Richardson, 

R.  B.  ROYAI,!,, 

J.  C.  Scarborough, 
T.  B.  Skinner, 
J.  F.  Spainhour, 

B.  W.  TiMBERIyAKE, 

J.  H.  Tucker, 
W.  C.  Tyree, 
R.  T.  Vann, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Carey  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Chairman. 
J.  C.  Caddei<i„ 


C.  M.  Cooke, 

H.  C.  DOCKERY, 


R.  K.  R0YAI.1,, 
J.  W.  Bailey. 

R.  T.  Vann. 


INVESTING  COMMITTEE. 

Carey  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Chairman. 
N.  B.  Broughton,  Iv.  Johnson, 

J.  N.  H01.DING. 


VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

J.  W.  Baimy,  F.  p.  Hobgood, 

W.  C.  Tyree. 
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paculty. 


Chari.es  B.  Tayi^or,  B.  lyit.,  D.D.,  President. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

W11.1.IAM  B.  R0YAI.L,   M.A.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Luther  R.  Mii,i.s,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics, 
WlIvI^IAM  L.  PoTEAT,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Biology, 
Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
CHARr.ES  K.  Brewer,  M. A.,- Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  F.  IvAnneau,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
John  B.  Cari.yi,e,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Needham  Y.  GUI.1.EY,  M.A.,  B.Iy., 

Professor  of  Law. 

J.  Hendren  GoRREiviy,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

W11.WS  R.  Cui.i<OM,  M.  A.,  Th.M., 
Professor  of  the  Bible. 

Walter  Sikes,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

*C.  C.  Crittenden,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Darius  Batman,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor -elect  of  Pedagogy. 

George  W.  Paschai,,  b.a.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

S.  F.  MORDECAI, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

*Died  April  23, 1903. 
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faculty. 


Bariv  b.  F0W1.KR, 

Assista7it  i?i  English. 
Sumner  A.  Ives, 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Biology. 
Tai^cott  W.  Brewer  aud  Samuel  H.  Yokei^Ey, 

Laboratory  Assistants  in  Chemistry. 
Henry  B.  Craven  and  George  W.  Coggin, 

Librarians. 
PauIv  Crummier  and  Abner  C.  Geni^ry, 

Superintendents  of  Reading-room. 
Chari^es  p.  Weaver, 

Law  Librarian. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

C.  K.  Tayi^or,  D.D.,  President. 

L.  R.  MiLi^s,  Bursar. 

J.  Iv.  lyAKE,  Secretary. 

G.  W.  Paschai.,  Curator  of  L/ibrary. 

C.  C.  Crittenden,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 

J.  F.  Lanneau,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

N.  Y.  GuiyiyEY,  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

WAiyTER  SiKES,  Director  of  Physical  Culture. 

Mrs.  D.  a.  Vann,  Matron. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


Catalogue  and  Printing: 

B.  F.  SI.EDD. 
N.  Y.  GuiyivEY. 
J.  L.  Lake. 
Library: 

W.  B.  ROYAI,!,. 
W.  Iv.  POTEAT. 
J.  F    IvANNEAU. 

Examinations: 

G.  W.  Paschai,. 

W.    R.    CUIyl^OM. 

J.  H.  GORREI^Iy. 


Dormitory: 
W.  L.  POTEAT. 
J.  B.  CARIyYI^E. 
J.  H.  GORREIylv. 


Athletics: 
WaIvTer  Sikes. 
C.  B.  Brewer. 
C.  C.  Crittenden. 

Lectures: 

C.  B.  Brewer. 

B.  F.  SIvEdd. 

W.  R.  CUI.1.0M. 
Contingent  Deposit: 

J.  B.  Cari^yIvE. 

J.  F.  IvANNEAU. 

N.  Y.  GU1.1.EY. 
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•ffn  fIDemoriam 

C.  C.  Crittenben 

profe66or  ot  peDaao^is  in  iMalfte  fovcet  College 

1900^1903 

2)ieD  Bprll  23,  1903 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

L— Latin.  P.--Physics. 

Q— Greek.  B— Biology. 

E— English.  PS— Political  Science. 

ML— Modem  Languages.  C— Chemistry. 

M— Mathematics.  MP —Moral  Philosophy. 

A— Astronomy  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Ped— Pedagogy. 


POSTGRADUATE. 
Name.  County.  Studies. 

Allred,  Linville  Hendren Franklin liAW. 

Britt,  Everett  Johnson Robeson law. 

Browning,  Benjamin  Howard Halifax . Mii,  c,  ps. 

Carlton,  Pritchard  Sylvester Duplin ...  .law. 

Dunn,  William  Albion,  Jr Halifax _ law. 

Keener,  Walter  Ney Lincoln „ law. 

Kittrell,  Josiah  Crudup Vance law. 

McMillan,  John  Archibald Scotland b,  anat. 

Moore,  Ernest  V-tr^ce Alexander , law. 

Mull,  Odes  McCoy Cleveland law. 

Powers,  John  Brewtc IVake b,  c,  anat. 

Pritchard,  John  Lamb Bertie „ b,  c,  anat. 

Reynolds,    Henry . Surry law. 

Sikes,  John  Cuthbert,  Jr U^iion law. 

Vaughan,  Leon  Thomas ^.^^Halifax law 

Walker,  Robert  Percy— „__ Orange . 

UNDERGRADUATE. 

Name.  County.  Studies.    Sessions. 

Alexander,  Theodore  Merton Mecklenburg „__„-l,  g,  e,  m.  2 

Allen,  Richard  Clyde Bladen __„._  law.  2 

Allen,  Thomas ™„, Marion,  JS.  C ___„„_law.  3 

Allen,  Thomas  Addison Granville a,  p,  mp,  ps,  law.  4 

Anderson,  Walter  Scott , Davidson  ,. l,  ps,  law.  1 

Andrews,  Edgar  Clifton Durham l,  e,  ps,  bib.  2 

Arnold,  George  McCoy Brunswick l,  s,  m,  ps.  1 

Arnold,  William  Walter Wake l,  e,  ps.  1 

Austin,  Matthew  Darling Richmond . l,  g,  e,  m,  c.  1 

Ayscue,  John  Edward Franklin G,  e,  mp,  ml,  ps.  4 

Bagley,  Samuel  Wait Halifax l,  m,  p,  c,  p.'.  2 

Baker,  Willis  Walters Wake . l,  m,  e,  ps.  1 

Barker,  John  Abner Robeson law,  l,  e,  ml,  m,  p.  ps.  2 

Barnes,  William  Wright Wilson p,  l,  g,  e,  a,  c,  ps.  3 

Beach,  Walter  Lee Caldwell G,  e,  m,  a,  mp,  p,  ps.  2 

Beckerdite,  Hugh  Lawson Forsyth , law.  1 
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Name.  County  Studies.    Sessions. 

Bell,  William  Claudius Harneii law.  1 

Bennett,  Stanley  Walter Anson G,  a,  mp,  ps.  2 

Bivens,  Joseph  Pi ttman Anson l,  e,  m.  1 

Bivens,  William  Clyde Anson law,  l,  e,  a,  ps,  p.  3 

Bizzell,  Thomas  Malcolm Wayne p,  l,  m,  c,  ps.  3 

Bland,  David  Henry Pender l,  a,  b,  ps,  p.  3 

Booth,  James  Henry Wake l,  G,  a,  c,  p,  ps.  3 

Boyce,  William  James Chowan l,  g,  e,  a,  ps.  2 

Boyce,  Warren  Scott Chowan law,  G,  a,mp,  Ps,  c.  4 

Bray,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr Perquimans l,  e,  m,  c.  3 

Brewer,  Talcott  Wait Wake A,  b,  mp,  ps,  c.  4 

Brinson,  Hardy  FennelL_ Pender l,  m,  ps,  b,  bible.  2 

Britt,  Evander  Maloy Robeson ml,  a,  c,  b,  mp,  bible.  4 

Brittle,  Paul  Clenton Hertford C,  b,  anat.  2 

Broughton,  Ernest  Harold Wake e,  m,  c.  1 

Broughton,  James  Thomas Wake l,  m,  ps.  1 

Bunn,  David  Thomas Franklin e,  bible.  1 

Burleson,  Adolphus  McKinnie Buncombe l,  e,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Caldwell,  Michael  Francis Robson e,  m,  ps.  1 

Camp,  Robert  George Franklin,  Va . l,  e,  ml,  c,  p,  ps.  2 

Campen,  John  Howard Perquimans e,  ml,  m,  c,  ps,  p.  3 

Carter,  James  Guy Forsyth law.  1 

Cashwell,  D.  J. Cumberland law.  1 

Castellaw,  Freeman  Lloyd , Bertie l,  e,  m,  b,  ps.  1 

Coggin,  George  Wiley Stanly ml,  a,  c,  p,  ps.  3 

Cole,  John  William Davidson L,  G,  M,  PS.  1 

Collier,  James  Leslie Cumberland law.  1 

Connor,  Edwin  Ervin Madison l,  e,  ml,  m,  ped.  1 

Cook,  Charles  Christopher .^ Burke e,  ml,  m,  ps,  bible.  4 

Cook,  Edwin  Walter ..Franklin ml,  ps,  bible.  2 

Coppedge,  James  William Franklin l,  e,  ml,  m,  c.  2 

Covington,  David  Anderson Union e,  g,  mp,  b.  4 

Covington,  Richard  Depew Florence,  S.  C l,  g,  e,  c,  m.  2 

Cox,  Elijah Onslow l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Cox,  William  Walter Wayne l,  e,  m,  ps,  bible.  1 

Craven,  Henry  Eddins Cabarrus A,  p,  mp,  ps,  ped.  4 

Creaseman,  William  Burton Buncombe e,  c,  mp,  ps,  bible.  4 

Critcher,  Burrows  Allen ,- .Martin ml,  a,  b,  p,  ps,  bible.  3 

Crumpler,  Paul Sampson e,  ml,  p,  m,  anat.  3 

CuUom,  Joseph  Robert Halifax G,  E,  A,  c,  p,  ps.  2 

Cummings,  Bayard  Scales Rockingham l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Curtis,  Kader  Randolph, Hertford l,  g,  b,  ps.  1 

Davis,  Egbert  Lawrence Yadkin e,  ml,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Davis,  Theodore  Bunyan Graham  law,  G,  a,  b,  mp,  ps,  bible.  4 

Dean,  Thomas  Joseph Franklin c,  b,  anat.  1 

Dickens,  Waverly  Joyner Halifax e,  a,  p,  ps.  3 

Dingelhoef,  Otto  Frederick,  N.  Y.  City ml,  a,  c,  b,  p,  e,  ps,  law.  2 

Dowd,  Robert  Marsh Mecklenburg e,  m,  c,  p,  ps.  3 

Dunn,  Benjamin  Everett - Halifax e,  c,  ps,  bible.  3 
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Name.  County.  Studios.    Sessions. 

Dunn,  Samuel  Arrington Halifax law.  2 

Dunn,  Theodore  Lewis,  Jr., Henrico,  Va. l,  g,  k,  m.  3 

Dunn,  Raymond  CromwelU Halifax mp,  law.  3 

Dye,  Robert  Hardie Cumberland law.  2 

Earnshaw,  Elliott  Brantly Wake l,  e,  ps.  1 

Edwards,  Gordon  Raby Wake t.,  e,  m,  c,  ps.  1 

Edwards,  Slocomb  Rupert Randolph l,  e,  m,  c,  ps.  1 

Fairclotb,  George  Ransom Sampson l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Falls,  Bayard  Thurman Cleveland ml.  A,  MP,  p.  4 

Fleming,  Robert  R.,  Jr Pitt G,  e,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Fletcher,  Arthur  Lloyd Ashe — l,  e.  ml,  m,  p,  ps.  1 

Foote,  Gaston  Simmons Warren  ._ l,e,ml,m,c,p.  2 

Forrest,  Mortimer  Elliott Wake l,  g,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Fort,  John  Boyd Wake i.,e,b,ps.  1 

Fowler,  Earle  Broadus . Wake p,e,a,mp,ps.  4 

Francis,  William  Josiah Haywood ii,E,M,c,PS.  2 

Freeman,  Howard  Frank,  Jr Wilson l,  e,  ml,  m,  ps.  1 

Garrison ,  Green  Monroe Lancaster,  S.  C.—G,  e,  b,  mp,  ps,  ped.  3 

Gentry,  Abner  Clopton Person ^„_e,  a,  p,  mp,  ps.  4 

Gentry,  Byrd  Pleasant Person l,  g,  m.  1 

Gilreath,  Charles  Gentry Wilkes liAW.  1 

Goodwyn,  George  Thomas „^ Scotland l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Gore,  Earle =.-»>. New  Hanover l,  e,ml,m,c.  2 

Greene,  Earnest  Leland Wake ml,  p,  a,  mp,  ps.  4 

Green,  Eugene  Spencer,  Jr Franklin A,  b,  mp,  law  c.  4 

Greer, Lee - ,.,.„ New  Hanover law.  1 

Green,  Nathan  N.„. Vance l,e, PS.  1 

Griffen,  James  Ira Northampton l,g,  m,  ps.  1 

Gulley,  Donald Wa.ke l,  g,  m,  law.  3 

Gulley,  Thomas Wake l,  g,  m.  3 

Hamby,  Andrew  Cleveland Watauga e,ps,  bible, b.  2 

HamrickjFitzhugh  Bogardus Cleveland law.  3 

Hamrick,  Grover  Cleveland ^Cleveland l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Hamrick,  Spurgeon  Ord Cleveland l,e,m,ps.  1 

Hardaway,  John  Steger,  Jr Granville ^e,  ml,  m,  c,  p,  ps. 

Harper,  Luther  Duke Wilson l,e,  m,  ps,  law. 

Harrell,  George  Norfleet Northampton „ b,  c,  anat.  1 

Harris,  Charles  Scott Wake l,  e,  m.  i 

Harris,  Charles  Upchurch Wake . law.  4 

Harris, Ernest  Malone Stanly g,  a,p,mp, ps,ped.  4 

Harris,  Henry  Russell Northampton p,  mp,p3.  4 

Harris,  Mitchell  Luther . Cumberland l,g,  a,b,c.  2 

Hart,  Daniel  Garfield Henderson l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Harwell, David  Brooks ^.„„„ .. Wake l,ml, m, p.  2 

Harwell,  Dodson  Frederick Wake l,  e,  m,  c.  2 

Harwood,  John  H Graham law.  1 

Hasty,  Stephen  Gordon Union g,  e,  b,  mp,  ps,  ped.  3 

Haymore,  James  Monroe Surry l,g,e,ps.  3 

Heilig,  Julius  Adolphus Rowan l,  m,ps,law.  3 
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Henley,  James  Hoover Moore 2 

Henley,  John  Milton Moore e,  ml,  mp,  c,  biblb.  5 

Henry,  Ray Anson l,ml,  m,ps.  1 

Hobgood,  James  Edward Granville e,  ml,  a,  c,  b,  ps.  4 

Hoggard,  John  Thomas Beriie l,e,m.  1 

Hoggard,  William  Alden Bertie l,  e,  m,  c,  ps,  b.  2 

Holding, Benjamin  Thomas Franklin l,e,m,c,ps.  2 

Holding,  William  Isham Wake l,e,m.  1 

HoUoway,  Loyd  Martin Alleghany g,  e,  b,  ps,  bible.  1 

Hope,  William  John Worcester,  Md l,  e,  ps,  bible.  1 

Home,  Isaac  Archer Northampton e,  p,  mp,  ps,  anat.  4 

Howard,  Clifton  Benjamin Wake l,e,  c.  1 

Howard.  Claudius  Cooper Sampson l,  e,  m  ,  p,  ps.  2 

Howard,  Samuel  Clement Granville a,b,c,  p.  3 

Howell,  James  Dallas Halifax l,g,e, m,  ps,  bible.  2 

Hufl, Joseph  Bascomb Madison e,  g,  b,  mp,  ps,  ped,  law.  3 

Huffman,  Frederick  Lafaj^ette Burke l,  e,c,  ps.  1 

Ives,  Judson  Dunbar Moore l,  e,  ml,  g,  p,  ps.  3 

Ives,  Sumner  Albert Moore ml,  b,  c,  mp,  ps.  4 

Jenkins,  Charles  Henry Hertford e,a,c,b,ps.  3 

Jenkins,  Herbert Hertford l,  m,  ps.  1 

Johnson,  Hugh Halifax ml,b,  mp,ps.  4 

Johnson,  Wingate  Memory Wake ..-. _ — l.  g,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Jones,  Joseph  Carey Gates ^ l,g,  m.  1 

Jones,  Walter Hyde . law.  1 

Josey,  Edwin  Bruce Halifax l,e,m,ps.  1 

J  oyner,    Vallie Hertford l,  g,  m,  ps.  1 

Justice,  George  Washington Henderson l,e,m,  ps.  2 

Justice,  James  Monroe Henderson e,  m,  c,  a,  b,  ps.  2 

Justice,  Michael  Hoke,  Jr Rutherford ._l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Kendrick,  Richard  Leon York,  S.  C l.g,e,m.  1 

King,  Oscar  Wentworth JVeia  Hanover l,  e,  ml,  m,  ps>  1 

Kitchen,  Thurman  Delna Halifax l,g,e,ps.  1 

Koonce, Charles  Duffy Onsloiv law.  1 

Kornegay,  George  Emiler,  Jr „ Lenoir l,  e,ml,  m,c,  ps.  3 

Lanneau,  Henry  Cox Wakg ml,  a,  b,  mp,  ps.  4 

Larkins,Ebrn  Loftin Pender law.  5 

Leigh,  Josiah  Abner Tyrrell law.  2 

Leonard,  Charles  Alexander Iredell l,  e,m,ps.  1 

Lewis,  Roger  Gregory Halifax e,  ml,  ped.  2 

Lide,  Arthur  Forester Darlington,  S.  C. l,e,m.ps,  bible.  1 

Lingle,  Van  Armstrong Lancaster l,  e,  m,  ps,  c.  2 

Little,  Robert  Lee Pitt e,ml,m,  c.  4 

Liverman,  Carl  Raby Bertie l,  m,  c,  ps.  1 

Loftin,  Isaac  Newton Lucas,  Fla e,a.b,mp,  bible.  3 

Long,  Edward Gaston l,  g,  e,  c,  p,  ps.  1 

Lowe, (Mvin  Greene Wilkes g,b,ps,  bible.  4 

Lucas,  R.  H Washington c,  b,  anat.  1 

Lucas,  Vance Montgomery l,  e,  m.  2 
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Lyon,  Fietclier  Harris Wilkes law.    1 

Lyon,  Winflcld  Hancock,  Jr PFake e,  ps,  law.    1 

Mangum,  Pearl  Damon Durham l,g,m,  ml,ps,  bible.    3 

Mancss,Tola  David Union law,  ps.    1 

Marion,  J olin  Ernest Surry l,e,  ps,  bible.    1 

Markliam,  William  Sater DurJiayn l,  m,  ps,  law.    1 

Marsb,  Reuben  Dwiglat .-.Union l, e, ml, m, c, ps, ped.    1 

Martin,  Van  Buren Northampton law, ps.    1 

Matthews,  Martin  Luther Florence,  S.  C- l,g,e,m.    1 

McCarter,  Jesse Sevier,  Tenn l,g,  e,m.    1 

McDaniel,  Beattie  De  Kalb Cleveland l,  g,  m,  ps,bible.    1 

McDuffie,  David  Lennon Cumberland law.    2 

McLemore,  George  A Sampson l,  m,b,c,  anat,p.    1 

McMillan,  Oliver  Hoyt Marion,  5.  C l,e,m,ps.    1 

Meadows,  Claude  Davis Harnett e,  m,a,c,ps.    2 

Medlin,  Smith Mecklenburg l,  e,  m,  ps.    1 

Mitchell,  Herbert  Hawthorne. Bertie l,  e,  m,  c,  ps.    5 

Mitchell,  Paul  Hayne Hertford b,  c,  anat.    1 

Mitchell,  Roy  Herbert Wake l,  m,  ps.    1 

Montague,  Henry  Starbuck Forsyth l,  e,  m.    1 

Moore,  Graham  Dixon Anson l,  e,  m,  ps.    2 

Moore,  E.  J Craven „ law.    1 

Morgan,  Stephen  Jones Buncombe e,  ps,  bible.    1 

Muse,  Charles  M Moore law.    1 

Newel],  Hodge  Albert Franklin c,  b,anat.    1 

Newell,  Spearman  Atwood Franklin a,  mp,  ps,  law.    3 

Newton,  Patterson  Lorenzo „ Cleveland l,  m,  c,  ps,  law.    4 

Newton,  Wayland  Leroy Arlingt07i,  N.J law.    3 

Norfleet,  Joseph Southampton,  Fa- l,  e,  a,p,  ps.    2 

Nowell,  John  William Chowan.^. e,  ml,  c,  mp,  ps.    4 

Olive,  Alfred  Henderson Randolph e,  m,  p,  b,  ps,  ped.    2 

Overman,  William  Samuel ^  „^...^ Pasquotank e,  ps.    1 

Pace,  William  Heck IVake ml,  b,  mp,  ps,  law.    4 

Parham,  Benjamin  Wingate Granville^ ml,  m,  c,  ps,  p.    2 

Parker,  Elpena  Council —.Hertford m,  b,  ps.    1 

Parker,  Jesse Bertie l,  m,  c,  p,  ps.    2 

Parker,  Lloyd  Archie Hertford l,  g,  m,  ps.    1 

Parker,  Leslie  Cleveland Sampson l,  e,  m,  p,  ps.    1 

Patton,  Joseph  Collis . Guilford p:,g,ps.    1 

Payseur,  Charles  Wilkey G<iston e,  a,  ps,  bible     1 

Peek,  George  Amnon Norfolk,  Va l,  e,ml,  m,  c.    2 

Peele,  Herbert  Ernest Darlington,  S.  C l,g,  m,  c.    1 

Perry,  Ernest  Mouras . Franklin. 

Pickering,  Charles  Wilson . Orangeburg,  S.  C l,  e,m,  ps.    1 

Pierce,  Charles  Clay , Nash law.    5 

Pittman,  Raymond  Lee Robeson b,  mp,  bible,  ped.    4 

Poe,  William  Dowd Chatham l,  g,  e,  m,  ps.    1 

Pope, John  Owen Halifax l,g,m,c, PS.    2 

Poston,  Charles  Taylor ..Lexington,  S.  C l,g,e,m.    1 

Poteat,  Hubert  McNeill JVake l,g,m.    4 
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Powell,  Leland  Jerome Sampson g,  e,  c,  a,  ps,  bible.  2 

Powers,  Bruce  Leonidas Wake l,  m,  ps.  2 

Price,  John  Jenkins Davidson l,  m,  ps.  1 

Price,  Wilson  Horace Halifax l, e,  m,  ps,  c.  2 

Privott,  William  Scott Chowan a,mp,ps,  law.  4 

Proctor,  James  Dick Robeson l,e,  a,c,  ml,  ps.  3 

Purefoy, Pryor  Watson Buncombe l, ml,c,p,b,  ps.  4 

Ranes,  George  Arthur ___. _  tVake . _l,  m, b, ps.  2 

Ray,  Burton  Justice IVake e,  a,  c,  b,  mp,  ps.  2 

Ray,  Vallie  Conway Wake l,  g,  e,  m.  1 

Reid,  David  Settle,  J  r .^^Forsyth m,  b,  ps.  1 

Reynolds,  George  D.  Boardman Moore law.  1 

Robbins,  Daniel  Parker Brunsivick l,  e,  m,  b,  ps.  2 

Robertson,  Grayson  Columbus Buncombe law.  1 

Rogers,  William  Wendol Hertford law.  5 

Ross,  Frank  Sumner Stokes l,  e,m,ps.  1 

Royall,  James  Bruce JVake e,ml,  mp,ps,  law.  5 

Royall,  William  Lankford JVake l,  g,  e,  m.  3 

Sams,  Frederick  Clay__ Unicoi.  Tenn ml,  a,  c,  mp,  ps.  4 

Sanders,  James  Robinson Union l,  e,  m,  ml,  ps.  1 

Scarborough,  Horatio  Paul Hertford g,a,mp,b.  4 

Seagraves,  Wayland  Arthur Wake p,  mp,  ps,  bible,  ped,  law.  4 

Seawell,  Thomas Moore l,e,  m,  c,ps.  2 

Shaw,  Edwin  Ferebee Vance m,  c,  ps.  1 

Shaw,  John  Askew Hertford e,c,  m,  ps.  2 

Sherrill,  William  Robert Jackson law.  1 

Sherw^ood,  Arthur  Columbus Watauga l,  g,  ml,  b,  ps.  3 

Sherwood,  Edwin  Jaioes Marion,  S.  G e,a,p,mp,  ps.  4 

Sigmon,  Charles  Alexander Caldivell g,  e,  a,  p,  mp,  bible.  2 

Sigmon,  Romulus  Lee Caldwell  „ g,  a,  ps,  bible.  ] 

Sikes,  Oscar  Jennings Union l,e,m.  1 

Singletary,  Johnlvey Bladen a,p,c,  mp,  law.  4 

Smith,  Claudius  Arthur Cabarrus l,  g,  e,  m.  2 

Smith,  Carl  Ray Florence,  S.  C l,g,m.  1 

Snow,  James  Abner Surry e,  ps,  bible.  1 

Sorgee,  Benjamin Lexington,  S.  G . l,g,  e,  m.  1 

Spalding,  James  Henry Gates^ l,  g,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Speas,  William  Paul Yadkin  ___ l,  e,  c,  ps  2 

Spence,  George  Jones Pasquotank l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Sprinkle,  John  Gates Mecklenburg l,  e,  m,  c,  law.  3 

Stafford,  William  Walter Pasquotank l,e,  ml,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Stephenson,  William  Harry Northampton e,  p,  mp,  ped.  4 

Story,  Hugh  Latimer Gates l,  g,  e,  p,  ps,  ped.  3 

Swain,  George  Stockton Washington l,  e,  m.  1 

Swann,  Thomas  Eaton Iredell l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Swann,  Unus Edgar Iredell l,  m,  ps.  1 

Talbirt,  John  Boyce Cabarrus l,  m,  ps.  1 

Taylor,  Willis  Perkins Halifax l,  g,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Teague,  John  Randolph Chatham l,m,c,  ps.  2 
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Tow,  Cornelius  Tate Sampson l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Thompson,  Shadrach  Franklin Surry l,  e,  ps.  1 

Townsend,  Herder Robeson e,  ps,  bible.  1 

Triplett, Leonidas  Lake Fauquier,  Va l,e,m,c,ps.  2 

Tunstall,  Jones  Lassiter Vance l,g,e,  m,  ps.  1 

Turner,  Eugene  Alfred IVake l,e,m,c,  ps,  bible.  3 

Underwood,  Jacob  Allen Sampson l,  e,  m,  ps,  p.  2 

Upchurch,  Carey  Almon Wake l,  m,  ps. 

Upchurch,  Ernest  Frederick IVake law.  4 

Upchurch,  Robert  Theodore Wake l,  e,  m,  ps.  1 

Vann,Heber  Jones Hertford l,g,  e,  b.  1 

Vann,  Joseph  Newsome ...Hertford l, m,c,ps.  1 

Vaughan,  James  Mercer Wake l,g,m.  1 

Vernon,  Houston  Wingate Wake a,  b,  h,  anat,  c.  3 

Vernon,  John  Henry,  Jr Person l,  e,  m,  c,  b,  ps.  8 

Vernon,  Thomas  Lewellen Rockingham l,  e,  m,  c,  b,  ps.  3 

Wagoner, John  Martin.....,—— Allegheny „ l,law.  1 

Wagoner,  Walter  Monroe Allegheny l,  ps.  1 

Wall,  George  Graham Wake l,e,m,  ps.  2 

Ward,  Archibald  Floyd Robeson l,  e,  m,  c,  ps.  2 

Ward,  Edmund  Farris Robeson e,  ml,  c,  m,  p,  ps.  3 

Weatherspoon,  Jesse  Burton Durham l,g,e,  m.  1 

Weaver,  Charles  Preston Guilford e,  ml,  a,  p,  ps.  3 

Weston,  Exile  Lenell . Iredell l,g,e,  ps.  2 

Whisnant,  John  William Catawba e,  a,  c,  ps,  law.  2 

Whitehead,  William  Henry,  Jr Florence,  S.  C g,e,  a,  c.  3 

Whiteside,  William  Marion Rutherford l,  g,  e,  c,  bible.  2 

Williams,  Arthur  Bridges Bladen l,  m,  c,  b.  1 

Williams,  Leonidas  Blackman Anson law.  2 

Willis,  Judson > .Rutherford l,  m,  a,c,  ps,  p.  4 

Wood,  George  Cliffton Cleveland l,  g,  m,  c,  ps,  bible.  2 

Wood.  Thomas  Gideon Bertie l,  g,  m,c.  1 

Wyatt,  William  Luther _ Wake l,  g,  e,  m,  ps,  p.  1 

Wyche,  Joseph  Byron Columbus g,  e,  c,  ps,  ped.  3 

Yokeley,  Samuel  Hill Davidson l,  e  ,  m,  c,  ps.  3 

RECAPITULATION  BY   STATES. 

North  Carolina 288 

South  Carolina ...... 14 

Virginia 5 

Tennessee 2 

New  Jersey . 1 

New  York 1 

Maryland : 1 

Florida- 1 

Total . 313 
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RECAPITULATION    BY  SCHOOLS. 

Latin  __ 164 

Greek _ . 80 

English _ 191 

Modern  Languages 75 

Pure  Mathematics 162 

Applied  Mathematics 50 

Biology ^ 58 

Chemistry __ 103 

Moral  Philosophy 43 

History  and  Political  Science . 194 

Law 70 

Bible - 58 

Physics 52 

Pedagogy 15 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
SESSION  1901-1902. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
C.  M.  Beach.  J.  P.  McSwain. 


P.  R.  Alderman. 
J.  M.  Arnette. 
F.  Q.  Barbee. 
C.  M.  Beach. 

A.  J.  Bethea. 
T.  B.  Browne. 

B.  H.  Browning. 
J.  T.  Buflf. 

W.  A.  Dunn,  Jr. 
A.  P.  Garrett. 
F.  G.  Hamrick. 


B.  J.  Britt, 

O.  P.  Dickinson. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


B.  R.  Harris. 

J.  K.  Henderson. 
A.  W.  Honeycutt. 
W.  Keener. 

C.  B.  McBrayer. 
J.  A.  McMillan. 
J.  P.  McSwain. 
O.  M.  Mull. 

H.  H.  Powell. 
L.  T.  Royall. 
M.  B.  Sawyer. 


H.  V.  Scarborough. 
J.  C.  Sykes,  Jr. 
D.  W.  Sorrell. 
B.  F.  Stafford. 
G.  T.  Stephenson. 
W.  H.  Tyler. 
L.  T.  Vaughan. 
W.  Iv.  Vaughan. 
R.  P.  Walker. 
W.  B.  Woodruff. 


BACHELOR  OF  LAW. 

O.  F.  Dingelhoef.  F.  B.  Thomas. 

F.  D.  Hamrick. 
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Requirements  for  Admission. 


Matriculation. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  good  moral  character ;  if  coming  from  other 
incorporated  institutions,  they  must  be  able  to  present  cer- 
tificates of  honorable  dismission.  The  applicant  must  report 
to  the  President  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival, 
and  any  delay  beyond  that  time  may  be  made  a  bar  to  his 
admission.  He  must  give  his  promise  in  writing  to  abide 
by  the  regulations  of  the  College.  He  is  then  referred  to  the 
Bursar  for  settlement  of  his  College  dues.  He  is  at  once 
assigned  to  his  classes,  and  thenceforward  absence  from  any 
of  these  will  be  noted. 

*  Latin. — Knowledge  of  forms  and  the  general  principles 
of  syntax.  Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  four 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  not  less  than  one  book  of  Virgil's 
-^neid,  together  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  prosody  of 
Hexameter  Verse.  The  average  student  will  require  not 
less  than  two  years  of  careful  study  to  make  the  needed 
preparation.  Tuell  and  Fowler's  Beginner's  Book,  Daniell's 
Exercises  on  Caesar,  Lowe  and  Ewing's  Caesar,  Johnston's 
Cicero,  and  Greenough's  Virgil,  are  recommended. 

*GrecK. — Forms,  including  accent  and  the  elements  of 
syntax,  with  ability  to  translate  any  ordinary  passage  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Ball's  Elements  of 
Greek  and  Kelsey's  Anabasis  recommended. 
^English. — i.  English  Grammar  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  which  include  spell- 

*In  certain  cases  this  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor.    See  Introduction,  page  5. 
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ing,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  Text-books  sugges- 
ted :  Whitney's  Essentials  of  EngHsh  Grammar  and  Genung's 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 

2.  Reading. — For  1903  applicants  will  be  examined  on  the 
following  books : 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  George  KHot's  Silas  Marner, 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  lyongfellow's  Evangeline,  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  Tennyson's  Princess,  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  These  books  may  be 
had  of  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  on  each 
of  several  topics  selected  from  the  above-mentioned  works ; 
and  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  power  of  clear  and  accu- 
rate expression. 

"^Pure  Mathematics.  — Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
through  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree.  Wentworth's 
Elements  of  Algebra  recommended. 

The  Sciences. — Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
Science  Schools  should  be  prepared  to  show  acquaintance 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology,  Phy- 
sical Geography,  Zoology. 

History  and  Political  Science. — Geography,  United 
States  History,  and  General  History.  Myers'  General  His- 
tory recommended. 

*  In  certain  cases  this  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professoi?.    See  Introduction,  page  5. 
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Schools. 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  schools : 
I.  Latin  Language:  and  Literature:. 

IL  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
in.  EngivISh  Language  and  Literature. 
IV.  Modern  Languages. 

1.  French  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  German  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  Spanish  Language. 

V.  Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

2.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

3.  DiflFerential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

VI.  AppIvIEd  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
VII.  Chemistry. 

T.  General  Chemistry. 

{a)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(b)  Organic  Chemistry. 
2.  Applied  Chemistry. 

VIII.    B10I.OGY. 

1.  General  Biology. 

2.  Botany. 

3.  Zoology. 

4.  Human  Physiology. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

IX.  Physics. 
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X.    MORAIv  P1III.OSOPHY. 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Ethics. 

3.  Logic. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. 

XL  History  and  Poutical  Scie:nce:. 

1.  History. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

3.  Constitutional  Government. 

XII.  Law. 

1.  Common  and  Statute  Law. 

2.  Equity  and  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Constitutional  Law. 

XIII.  The:  Bible:. 

XIV.  Pe:dagogy. 
XV.  Me:dicine:. 


I.  School  01^  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Carlyle, 
Associate  Professor  Paschal 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Course  I  must  have  read  four 
books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  four  orations  of  Cicero,  or 
their  equivalent.  They  must  also  possess  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  forms,  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles 
of  syntax,  and  the  ability  to  translate  simple  English  sen- 
tences into  Latin.  Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced 
courses  must  have  completed  successfully  the  work  of  the 
lower  courses  or  its  equivalent. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  discipUne  the  mental 
faculties,  to  give  the  student  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  life, 
language,  literature,  character,  and  history  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  develop,  whenever  practicable,  a  taste  for  lin- 
guistic and  literary  study.  The  rhetorical  as  well  as  the 
syntactical  structure  of  the  language  is  studied,  and  the  style 
of  each  author  read  is  noted  and  discussed.  The  student  is 
required,  from  time  to  time,  to  translate  select  passages  of 
Latin  at  sight. 

OUTLINE  01^  course:s  ]?or  1 903- 1 904. 

Course:  I. — Five  hours  weekly.     Prescribed  for  B.A.  and 
M.A. 

1.  Composition  and  Grammar. — Jones'  Prose;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Grammar ;  Systematic  drill  in  the  use  of  lexicons  (Har- 
per's Latin-Knglish  and  Gepp  and  Haigh's  Latin- English  Dic- 
tionary) ;  Original  Exercises. 

2.  Virgil. — ^neid  (Greenough  and  Kittredge) ;  Hexametei 
Verse. 

3.  Livy. — Book  I  and  II  or  XXI  and  XII  ;  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Livy. 

4.  Sallnst. — Catiline  (Greenough);  Study  of  the  times  of  Sallust. 

5.  Ovid — Selections. 

Course  II. — Three  hours  weekly.     Prescribed  for  B.A.  and 
M.A. 

6.  Compositions  and  Grammar. —Arnold's  Prose;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Grammar ;  Original  Exercises  in  the  more  difficult  princi- 
ples of  Syntax. 

7.  Cicero. — Select  Letters  (Abbott) ;  Cato  Major  (Rockwood) ; 
Lectures  on  Cicero  and  his  times. 

8.  Horace. — Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  (Smith  and  Green- 
ough's) ;  Lectures  on  the  Augustan  Poets :  Meters  of  Horace ; 
Eutropius  (sight-reading). 

9.  Pliny.— Plat ner's  Selections. 
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Course  III. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

10.  Compoaition  and  Grammar.  -Allen  and  Greenough's  Gram- 
mar; Original  Exercises  requiring  independent  research. 

11.  Tacitus. — Germania  and  Agricola  (Tyler);  Lectures  on 
Tacitus  and  his  times. 

12.  Juvenal. — Three  Satires  (Lindsay);  Lectures  on  the  Customs 
and  the  Literature  of  the  Empire. 

13.  Plautus. — Menaechmi  (Fowler) ;  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Early  Latin  Literature. 

14.  Crowell's  Selections  from  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  and  Lncan. 

CouRSD  IV. — Two  hours  weekly.  Elective.  Open  to  those 
graduates  in  Latin  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  special 
attainments  in  the  language,  and  to  those  who  contem- 
plate teaching  Latin.  The  course  will  be  varied  according 
to  the  aptitudes  of  students. 

15.  Lucretius. — De  Rerum  Natura  (Lee) ;  Interpretation  of  the 
Text,  with  critical  study  of  Syntax  and  Meters;  Lectures  on 
Roman  Literature  and  Philosophy, 

16.  Elegiac  Poets. — Tibullus  (Clarendon  Press  Series) ;  Proper- 
tins  (Clarendon  Press  Series) ;  Catullus  (Merrill). 

17.  Seneca's  Moral  Essays  (Hurst  and  Whiting), 


IL     School  of  Gre:ek  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Royall. 

Associate  Professor  Paschal. 

The  applicant  for  admission  into  Course  I  must  show 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  syntax  to  enable 
him  to  translate  into  English  any  ordinary  passage  of  Xen- 
ophon's  Anabasis,  and  to  turn  easy  English  into  Greek.  The 
ground  to  be  gone  over  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
aration is  covered  bv  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek. 
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The  salient  features  of  the  language  are  presented  as  rap- 
idly as  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  thorough- 
ness that  comes  of  severe  and  systematic  drill.  Progress  is 
noted  by  quickened  facility  in  the  handling  of  principles  and 
materials,  a  test  of  which  is  the  written  exercise  required 
weekly  of  each  course.  Opportunity  for  reading  at  sight  is 
given  in  all  courses.  In  the  rendering  of  Greek  authors, 
idiomatic  English  is  insisted  upon,  yet  with  strict  regard  to 
the  nice  shades  of  thought  involved  in  the  Greek  idiom  and 
order. 

The  lectures  are  mostly  informal,  their  design  being  to 
deepen  interest,  broaden  conception,  and  incite  to  original 
investigation. 

OutivIne:  01^  Course:s  i^or  1903-1904. 

Course  I. — Five  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

1.  Composition  and  Grammar. — Bonner^s  Greek  Composition; 
Goodwin's  Grammar;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Intermediate  Greek- 
English  Lexicon. 

2.  Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Books  II-IV  (Kelsey). 

3.  Herodotus. — Book  VI  and  VII  (Merriam);  The  Ionic  Dialect. 

4.  History, — Botsford's  History  of  Greece ;  Kiepert's  Atlas. 

Course:  II. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

5.  Composition  and  Grammar. — Original  exercises  based  on  the 
authors  read,  chiefly  I^ysias;  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

6.  Lysias. — Select  Orations  (Wait) ;  Lectures  on  Lysias  and  his 
times. 

7.  Homer. — Odyssey  (Perriu  &  Seymour);  Lectures  on  the 
Homeric  Poems  and  Old  Greek  Life ;  Hexameter  Verse. 

8.  Literature. — ^Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature,  with  supple- 
mentary lecture;  Capps's  from  Homer  to  Theocritus. 

Course  III. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

9.  Composition  and  Grammar. — Sidgwick;  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

10.  Sophocles.— A j ax  (Jebb) ;  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Earle) ;  Dia- 
logic and  Choric  Metres  ;  Lectures  on  the  Drama. 
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11.  Plato. — Selections  (Purvis  and  Jowett);  Lectures  on  Greek 
Philosophy. 

Course  IV. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

12.  Homer. — Reading   and   critical    study   of  the   entire   Iliad 
(Monro). 


III.     School  oi^  English. 
Professor  Sledd. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  directed  toward  a  three- 
fold end :  a  direct  first-hand  acquaintance  with  English  lit- 
erature, a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language  and  the  English  people,  and  some  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  composition.  The  use  of  text-books  is  subordinate 
and  incidental,  the  stress  being  laid  upon  the  reading  of 
English  classics  and  the  writing  of  themes  and  essays.  In 
each  course  as  much  reading  as  possible  is  done  in  the  class- 
room, and  a  larger  amount  is  required  as  private  parallel 
work.  Students  of  the  higher  courses  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  standard  editions  of  the  authors  read,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  studies. 

For  requirements  for  admission  to  this  department,  see 
p.  21. 

No  student  will  he  admitted  to  Course  1  whose  work  is 
deficient  in  the  elementary  principles  of  composition,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  grammar. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  given,  nor  may 
two  courses  be  taken  during  the  same  year. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  this  course 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  body  of  students. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.  degree. 
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1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Instruction  in  this  course  is  almost 
wholly  of  a  practical  kind.  Frequent  class-room  exercises  are 
varied  with  essays  of  some  length.  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric 
and  Rhetorical  Analysis. 

2.  History  of  Literature. — Pancoast's  or  Simonds'  English  Liter- 
ature serves  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and  recitations.  This  course 
is  merely  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  authors  themselves  in 
their  representative  works. 

3.  English  Prose.— Pancoast's  Standard  English  Prose  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  representative  writers  and  periods  of  English 
prose  literature,  with  parallel  readings  in  the  novelists. 

4.  The  English  Poets.— Pancoast's  Standard  English  Poems  as 
an  introduction  to  the  history  and  structure  of  English  verse. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  (reviewed)  and  Julius  Caesar; 
Milton's  Minor  Poems  and  Tennyson's  Classical  Poems  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  Gayley's  Classic  Myths. 

Course  II. — Three  hours  a  week.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  representative  authors  in  selected 
periods  of  English  literature.  In  connection  with  the 
authors  studied,  the  student  will  be  required  to  read  reg- 
ularly in  standard  works  of  criticism,  biography,  and  the 
history  of  literature. 

1.  Advanced  Composition.— Five  essays  during  each  term,  with 
frequent  class-room  exercises.  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  in 
the  student  a  sense  of  style.     Genung's  Rhetoric  completed. 

2.  Shakespeare. — Critical  study  of  six  plays  and  the  Sonnets. 
Dowden's  Primer  and  the  Temple  Shakespeare  are  used.  Five 
other  plays  are  assigned  to  be  read  privately. 

3.  Milton. — Review  of  the  Minor  Poems  and  critical  study  of 
the  first  six  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  rapid  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  remaining  books.  The  Cambridge  Milton  is 
recommended,  with  Garnett's  or  Trent's  I^ife  of  Milton.  The 
student  will  need  a  good  classical  dictionary. 

4.  Wordsworth. — Morley's  edition  of  the  poems,  with  private 
readings  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  poet. 

5.  Tennyson. — The  Globe  edition,  with  Waugh's  Life  of  Tenny- 
son and  lyuce's  Handbook. 
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Course:  III. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  In  this  class 
the  work  is  devoted  in  a  large  measure  to  a  single  form  of 
literature,  or  to  a  single  period  of  literature.  Only  those 
students  who  have  shown  marked  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture are  encouraged  to  enter  this  class.  Courses  i  and  2 
are  given  in  alternate  years. 

1.  The  English  Drama. — Lectures  and  readings  on  the  basis  of 
Symonds*  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare  and  Ward's  History  of 
the  English  Drama  ;  selected  plays  of  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Otway  and  Webster.  Volumes  of  the 
Temple  Dramatists  will  be  used  so  far  as  available. 

2.  The  Eomantie  Movement. — The  period  of  transition  in  Ward's 
Knglish  Poets,  Vol.  Ill ;  Morley's  edition  of  Wordsworth,  Pal- 
grave's  edition  of  Keats,  any  good  edition  of  Byron,  Globe  edition 
of  Scott,  Dowden's  edition  of  Shelley.  Private  reading,  Beer's 
Knglish  Romanticism. 

3.  American  Literature. — Stedman's  American  Anthology  and 
Poets  of  America,  with  special  study  of  literature  in  the  South, 

4.  Browning. — The  Camberwell  edition,  Sharp's  lyife  of  Brown- 
ing, and  Stofford  Brooke's  The  Poetry  of  Browning. 

Course:  IV. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  Adapted 
especially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  purpose  becoming 
teachers. 

1.  Old  English.— Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, Stopford  Brooke's 
Karly  English  Iviterature. 

2.  Chancer.— The  Globe  Chaucer,  Pollard's  Primer  of  Chaucer, 
Ward's  Life  of  Chaucer. 

3.  History  of  Language. — lyounsbury's  History  of  the  English 
Langaage. 

A  small  but  carefully  selected  library  will  be  available,  embrac- 
ing, among  others,  the  following  works :  lyounsbury's  Studies 
in  Chaucer,  Stopford  Brooke's  Karly  English  Literature,  Saints- 
bury's  Elizabethan  Literature,  Gosse's  Eighteenth  Century  Lit- 
erature, Saintsbury's  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  Ward's 
History  of  the  English  Drama  (3  vols,,  revised  ed.),  the  Vario- 
rum Shakespeare,  Symonds'  Shakespeare's  Predecessors,  Ward's 
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English  Poets,  the  Mermaid  Dramatists,  Brandes*  Shakespeare, 
Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Beers*  English  Romanticism,  The 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  The  Great  Writers  Series,  The 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  and  standard  editions  and  biog- 
raphies of  the  various  authors  studied  and  referred  to. 


IV.     School  of  Modern  Languages. 
Professor  Gorrell, 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  languages  and  literatures. 

Course  I  in  each  language  begins  with  the  first  principles. 
The  work  of  this  course  is  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  inflections  and  of 
the  leading  principles  of  syntax.  Reading  is  begun  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  student  is  constantly  practised  in  the 
translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  idiom,  two  oral  and 
blackboard  exercises  and  one  written  exercise  being  required 
each  week.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  pronunciation  and  on 
the  use  of  idiomatic  English  in  translating  from  the  foreign 
language. 

In  Course  II  the  student  studies  the  more  difficult  princi- 
ples of  syntax,  and  continues  the  translation  of  English  prose 
into  the  foreign  idiom.  Weekly  exercises  are  required.  As 
the  student  is  now  presumed  to  read  the  modern  languages 
with  facility,  his  attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  study 
of  literature.  The  most  important  literary  periods  are 
studied  chronologically;  extensive  reading  of  the  greatest 
writers  is  supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  Professor.  Fre- 
quent practice  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  all  classes. 

For  students  who  desire  to  continue  their  French  and  Ger- 
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man  studies  after  having  completed  the  work  of  Course  II 
advanced  courses  are  offered  in  historical  grammar,  phonet- 
ics, or  literature. 

,  For  those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  German  to  enable  them  to  read  with  ease  scientific 
works  in  this  language,  a  course  in  scientific  German  is 
offered. 

To  enter  Course  I    in  French  and  Spanish  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  work  of  Course  I   in  Latin. 

Course  I   in  German  is  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Course  I    in  German  or  French  is  required  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Outune:  01^  Courses  for  1903- 1904. 

GERMAN. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. — ^Joynes-Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar. Oral  and  written  exercises  throughout  the  session.  Heath's 
and  Koehler's  Dictionaries  recommended. 

2.  Easy  Prose  and  Verse. — Hewett's  German  Reader  and  select 
German  stories. 

Parallel  Work. — Two  hundred  pages  of  literary  or  scientific  Ger- 
man. 

Course  II. — Three  hours  a  week. 

1.  Composition.— Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  completed. 
Harris's  Prose  Composition.  Oral  and  written  exercises  through- 
out the  session. 

2.  Literature. — A  series  of  lectures  on  German  literature  by  the 
Professor.  Scherer's  History  of  German  Literature  is  recom- 
mended for  class  use,  and  Francke's  Social  Forces  in  German 
Literature  for  reference. 

3.  Goethe. — The  first  part  of  the  session  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe.  Lewes's,  Simes's,  Boyesen's, 
and  Carlyle's  works  on  Goethe  used  for  reference. 

4.  Schiller.— Wilhelm  Tell  (Deering),  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller* 
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5.  Lessing. — Minna  von  Barnhelm,  RoUeston's  Life  of  Lessing. 

6.  Heine. — The  prose  of  Heine  is  studied  with  Faust's  Heine's 
Prose  as  a  text-book  supplemented  by  Cotta's  edition  of  Heine's 
complete  works. 

7.  German  Verse. — Hatfield's  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. 

8.  Modern  Authors. — Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge  and  Katzen-Steg; 
Hauptmann's  Die  Versunkene  Glocke. 

FRENCH. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. — Frazer  and  Squair's  French  Gram- 
mar.    Oral  and  written  exercises  throughout  the  sevSsion. 

2.  Easy  Prose  and  Verse. — Kuhn's  French  Reading  for  Begin- 
ners; Sicard's  Histoire  de  France. 

Parallel  Work. — Two  hundred  pages  of  French  reading. 

Course  II. — Three  hours  a  w^eek. 

1.  Composition. — Grandgent's  French  Composition,  Baillot- 
Twight  BruDot's  French  Prose  Composition.  Written  exercises 
every  week. 

2.  Literature. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.  Kastner  and 
Atkins'  History  of  French  Literature  and  Brunetiere's  Manual 
of  French  Literature  recommended  for  reference. 

3.  Classical  Drama. — Corneille's  Le  Cid,Racine's  Athalie,  Moliere's 
L'Avare,  Le  Misanthrope,  TartufFe,  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

4.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. — Rochefou- 
cauld— Maximes;  Mme.  de  Sevigne — Lettres;  Bossuet — Oraisons 
Fuuebres;  La  Fontaine — Fables;  Boileau — L'Art  Poetique;  Rous- 
seau—De  L'Inegalite;  Voltaire — Zaire;  Syms'  Selected  Letters  of 
Voltaire. 

5.  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction. — Balzac,  Zola,  and  Maupassant. 

6.  French  Verse. — Caufield's  French  Lyrics. 

Course  III. — One  hour  a  week.  Study  of  special  periods 
of  French  Hterature ;  for  this  session,  study  of  nineteenth 
Century  prose. 

SPANISH. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  give  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  thor- 
ough drill  in  grammar  and  conversation. 
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Loiseaux's  Spanish  Grammar;  DeTornos*  Combined  Spanish 
Method;  Ramsey's  Spanish  Reader;  Alarcon's  Kl  Capitan  Veneno. 

Course  II. — Three  times  a  week.     Continued  drill  in  Span- 
ish grammar  and  extensive  reading. 

DeTornos*  Combined  Spanish  Method.  Ford's  Spanish  Com- 
position. Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez,  Kchegary's  O'lyocura  6  San- 
tidad,  Galdos'  Dona  Perfecta,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote. 


V.     ScHooiv  OF  Pure:  Mathematics. 
Professors  Mills  and  Lanneau. 

Course  I. — Five  hours  weekly.  To  take  this  course  the 
student  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  on  Algebra 
to  equations  of  the  Second  Degree.  Entrance  examina- 
tions are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  session. 

Fai^i,  Term.     Algebra. — Quadratic  Equations.     Surds  and  Im- 
aginaries,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  Progres- 
sions, Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms. 
Text-Book. —Milne's  Algebra. 

Spring  Term.     Plain,  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
Text-Book. — Phillip's  and  Fisher's  Geometry. 

Course  II. — Five  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  work  of  Course  I  must  be  passed  before  a  student 
will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 

Fai.1,  Term.     Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Text-Book.     Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

Spring  Term. — Analytic  Geometry,  Loci  and  their  Equations, 
Straight  Line,  Circle,  different  Systems  of  Coordinates,  Conies, 
Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Text-Book. — Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  III. — Applicants  for  this  course  will  be  examined 
on  the  work  of  Courses  I   and  11. 
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FaIvL  Term. — Three    hours   weekly. — Diflferential   and   Integral 
Calcnlns. 

Spring  Term.     Two  hours  weekly.— Differential  and  Integral 
Calcnlns. 
Text  Book.— Nichols'  Calculus. 


VI.     ScHoor.  01^  Appue:d  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  Lanneau. 

This  School  embraces  Land  Surveying  and  Astronomy. 

The  two-fold  course  is  fundamental  in  the  training  of  a 
civil  engineer.  Surveying  is  invaluable  not  only  to  the 
engineer,  but  to  the  lawyer  as  well.  Each  part  of  this  tv/o- 
fold  course  depends  largely  for  its  thoroughness  on  a  good 

EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  Field:  Instruments  of  highest  grade  have  been 
provided.  A  Surveyor's  Compass  with  vernier,  tangent 
screw,  and  outkeeper;  steel  chain  and  pins;  ranging  rods, 
a  superior  Engineer's  Level  with  20-inch  telescope;  Level- 
ing Rods  reading  to  one-thousandth  of  a  foot ;  a  light  Tran- 
sit of  Young's  make;  a  Gurley's  Surveyor's  Transit  with 
vertical  arc,  stadia,  solar  attachment  and  latitude  level ;  and 
other  necessary  instruments. 

For  the  Sky:  An  observatory  well  located  and  favored 
with  a  free,  unobstructed  horizon.  A  revolving  roof  easily 
shiftes  the  view  as  desired.  Of  chief  moment  is  its  highly- 
finished  5-inch  telescope,  made  to  order  by  Gsertner  &  Co., 
of  Chicago.  Of  superior  workmanship,  unusually  complete 
and  exact  in  its  gearing,  it  is  mounted  equatorially,  and  is 
moved  by  nicely  governed  clock-work  to  synchronize  with 
the  stars.  The  excellence  of  its  object-glass  is  due  to  the 
Chicago  optician,  Petitdidier. 

In  this  School  there  are  two  classes. 
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I.  Land  Surveying. — Three  hours  a  week,  the  entire 
session.  This,  or  Astronomy,  is  prescribed  for  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  and  M.A. 

To  enter  this  class,  a  good  knowledge  of  Trigonometry  is 
required. 

The  course  includes  full  insight  into  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  the  various  instruments  used,  as  well  as  field  prac- 
tice. Field  work  embraces  problems  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances ;  surveys  and  resurveys ;  the  dividing  of  land  as 
required;  surface,  section,  and  cross-section  leveling,  etc., 
etc.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  corresponding  office  work 
— plotting  the  field  notes  and  calculating  and  discussing 
results. 

TrxT-Book. — Davies-VanAmringe's  Surveying,  or  Carhart's. 
REFERKncks:   Gillespie's  Land  Surveying,   Hodgman's   Mauual, 
Gillespie's  Higher  Surveying,  Johnson's  Higher  Surveying. 

2.  Astrononny.  -Three  hours  a  week  the  entire  session. 
This,  or  Land  Surveying,  is  prescribed  for  the  degree^  of 
B.A.  and  M.A. 

To  enter  this  class  with  advantage  requires  familiarity 
with  mathematics  and  with  general  physics.  But  the  course 
embraces  more  of  the  ''New  Astromomy,''  more  of  the  phy- 
sical than  of  the  mathematical.  It  is  suplemented  by  fre- 
quent lectures  and  discussions  of  notable  celestial  phe- 
nomena. 

At  night  the  Observatory  is  utilized  as  often  as  the  weather 
permits. 

It  is  aimed,  by  text  and  lecture  and  telescope,  to  acquaint 
the  student  of  the  heavens  with  far-reaching  facts  and  cos- 
m.ic  theories,  and  lead  him  into  a  satisfactory  and  ennobling 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe. 

Text-Book. — Todd's  New  Astronomy,  or  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. 
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References  :  Young*s  General  Astronomy,  Newcomb  and  Hol- 
den's  Astronomy,  Langley's  New  Astronomy,  Watson's  Theoretical 
Astronomy,  I^oomis'  Practical  Astronomy,  Souchon's  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Fison's  Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy. 


VII.  School  of  Chemistry. 

Course  I. — Devoted  to  the  study  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  throughout  the  year. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.  degrees. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — These  are  upon  the  important  princi- 
ples of  chemistry,  the  elements,  and  some  compounds.  A  few 
typical  elements  are  first  taken  up,  and  then  the  more  common 
ones  are  studied  according  to  the  Periodic  I^aw.  Facts  concern- 
ing their  occurrence,  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  are  pre- 
sented and  explained ;  while  experiments  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  illustrate  statements  given.  Kvery  three  weeks  a 
written  quiz  is  held  covering  the  ground  gone  over  in  that 
time. 

Laboratory. — Each  student  works  for  himself.  He  is  given  a 
desk  and  a  set  of  apparatus  of  his  own.  He  is  required  to 
arrange  the  apparatus  and  collect  the  necessary  chemicals  for 
each  experiment  without  the  help  of  any  fellow  student.  Instruc- 
tors who  are  always  present  are  glad  to  make  suggestions  when 
needed.  In  this  way  the  student  becomes  familiar  not  only  with 
every  detail  of  the  experiment,  but  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
materials  at  first  hand,  and  learns  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus. 
Each  student  is  required  to  take  notes  on  his  experiments.  These 
are  examined  and  corrected  from  time  to  time. 

Course  II. — Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  throughout 
the  year.     Elective,  counting  four  in  the  regular  courses. 

Lectures  and  Eecitations. — These  are  on  the  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives,  and  are  intended  to  present  a  general  view  of 
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the  subject  of  organic  chemistry.  The  subject  includes  a  study 
of  such  important  commercial  articles  as  chloroform,  iodoform, 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  ether,  vinegar,  formaldehyde 
(formalin),  glycerine,  fats,  soaps,  sugar,  starch,  carbolic  acid, 
aniline  dyes,  etc.  Theories  as  to  the  structure  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  introduced  and  divScussed  wherever  they  may  prove 
profitable. 

Laboratory. — During  the  fall  term  a  short  course  in  qualitative 
analysis  is  taken,  in  which  methods  of  identifying  and  separa- 
ting the  common  metals  and  acids  are  given.  The  spring  term 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds,  illustrating 
the  lectures  of  this  course. 

Course  III. — Devoted  to  the  study  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
Two  hours  a  v^eek  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four 
hours  for  laboratory  work.  Elective,  counting  four  in  the 
regular  courses. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  pre- 
sent the  application  of  chemistry  to  some  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. During  the  past  year  a  course  in  metallurgy  was  given 
which  included  a  discussion  of  fuels,  refractory  materials,  ores, 
fluxes,  and  slags,  and  also  methods  of  extracting  some  of  the 
more  important  metals,  such  as  iron,  silver,  gold,  etc. 

The  subjects  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Laboratory. — Quantitative  analysis  is  taken  up,  and  standard 
methods  of  determining  the  common  bases  and  acids  given. 
Analysis  of  fertilizers  and  assay  of  gold  and  silver  ores  are 
included  in  this  course. 


VIII.  ScHooi.  01^  Biology. 

Professor  Poteaf. 
Requirements  for  admission  into  this  School  may  be  found  on  page  22 
The  student  is  led  to  deal  directly  v^ith  living  nature,  to 
make  and  record  his  ov^^n  observations,  and  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  unavoidable* 
neither  teacher  nor  text-book  is  allowed  to  come  between 
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the  inquirer  and  the  objects  of  his  study.     The  stress  of  the 
School  is  upon  laboratory  work;  the  lecture  is  supplemen- 
tary.    Upon  both,  frequent  recitations  are  held. 
The  School  offers  the  following  five  courses : 

I.  General  Biology.  — Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture 
and  recitation,  and  two  for  laboratory  work,  throughout  the 
session.  The  lecture  periods  may  be  devoted  to  laboratory 
work.  Prescribed  for  the  B.S.,  the  B.A.,  and  the  M.A.  de- 
gree. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
structure  and  the  functions  of  animals  and  plants.  It  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  of  a  few  types 
selected  from  both  these  groups  of  living  beings.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  in  class  lectures  are — living  matter  and  its  history,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cell,  the  phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metabo- 
lism, reproduction,  heredity,  relation  of  animals  and  plants,  origin  of 
living  forms,  together  with  the  embryology  of  particular  organisms. 

In  the  laboratory,  with  the  chief  purpose  of  learning  from  them 
the  general  laws  of  life,  the  following  typical  animals  and  plants  are 
studied  in  the  details  of  their  structure  and  functions  and  in  the  order 
given.  Amcsda,  Yeasty  Sponge^  Spyrogyra^  Hydra^  Nitella^  Earth- 
worm, Moss,  Crayfish y  Mussel,  Fern,  Fish,  Pine. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Boyer's  Elementary 
Biology.  To  be  found  in  the  laboratory  for  reference:  lycidy's  Rhizo- 
pods,  Huxley  and  Martin's  Practical  Biology,  Brooks'  Handbook  of 
Invertebate  Zoology,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson's  Biology,  Hertwig*s 
The  Cell,  Wilson's  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  Wil- 
son's Atlas  of  Fertilization  and  Karyokinesis,  Verworn's  General 
Physiology,  Korschelt  and  Heider's  Embryology  of  the  Invertebrata, 
the  Wood's  Holl  Biological  Lectures,  the  works  of  Strasburger,  Weis- 
mann,  Romanes,  Morgan,  Jeffrey,  Parker,  Sachs,  DeBary,  A.  Lang, 
and  others. 

Apparatus. — The  laboratory  supplies  material  for  study,  the  nec- 
essary reagents  and  dissecting  instruments,  including  a  compound 
microscope  for  each  student.  He  should  provide  himself  with  a 
hand-magnifier. 

2.  Botany. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recita- 
tion, and  two  for  laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session  of 
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nine  months.  Lecture  periods  may  be  used  for  laboratory 
work.  Elective,  and  offered  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  I  of  this  School. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of 
the  entire  plant  series  by  the  study  of  representative  members  of  all 
the  different  groups,  from  the  simplest  algae  and  fungi  up  to  the 
flowering  plants.  The  practical  study  of  plant  physiology  goes  for- 
ward side  by  side  with  that  of  plant  morphology,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring  term  is  devoted  to  a  special  course  in  the  physiology  of 
the  Phanerogams.  Knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  plants  grow  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
requirement  that  material  for  study  in  the  laboratory  be  collected  in 
the  fields  by  the  class  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Atkinson's  Klementary 
Botany,  Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Botany,  and  Macdougal's 
Oel's  Kxperimental  Plant  Physiology.  I^aboratory  notes  on  forms 
not  comprised  in  the  handbook  are  prepared  by  the  Professor. 
Besides  the  reference  books  mentioned  under  Course  I,  the  student 
may  consult  in  the  laboratory  Wolle's  Desmids  and  Algae,  Bennett 
and  Murray's  Cryptogamic  Botany,  Warming's  Systematic  Botany, 
Kerner  and  Oliver's  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Campbell's  Univer- 
sity Text-Book  of  Botany,  McBride's  North  American  Slime-Moulds, 
Massee's  British.  Fungus  Flora,  Murray's  Seaweeds,  Campbell's 
Mosses  and  Ferns,  Cook's  Introduction  to  Fungi,  McAlpine's  Botan- 
ical Atlas,  Zimmermann's  Botanical  Microtechnique,  Sachs'  History 
of  Botany  and  lycctures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  and  the  works 
of  Vines,  Goebel,  Farlow,  Tuckerman,  I^esquereux  and  James,  Un- 
derwood, Gray,  Chapman,  Britton,  Coulter,  and  others. 

Apparatus. — Excepting  a  hand-magnifier,  which  the  student  must 
provide,  the  laboratory  supplies  all  necessary  apparatus  and  reagents. 

3.  Zoology.  — Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recita- 
tion, and  two  for  laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session. 
Lecture  periods  may  be  used  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
and  oflFered  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  i  of  this 
School.     Not  offered  for  session  i903-'4. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  all  the  types  of  animal  structure.     Representative  Pro- 
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tozoans  are  studied  first;  then  follow  one  or  more  typical  forms  of 
each  of  the  classes  in  succession  up  to  and  including  the  Vertebrates, 
the  emphasis  being  put  upon  the  morphology  of  the  Invertebrates. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student :  Pratt's  Invertebrate 
Zoology  and  Parker  and  HaswelPs  Manual.  Supplementary  labora- 
tory directions  by  the  Professor.  Accessible  in  the  laboratory,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  courses  :  The  Standard  Natu- 
ral History,  the  Cambridge  Natural  History,  Leunis*  Synopsis,  Claus 
and  Sedgwick's  Text-Book,  Parker  and  Haswell's  Text-Book,  Mar- 
shall and  Hurst's  Practical  Zoology,  Wiedersheim's  Comparative  An- 
atomy of  Vertebrates,  Comstock's  Manual  of  Insects,  Shipley's  Zo- 
ology of  the  Invertebrata,  Jordan's  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  Saville- 
Kent's  Infusoria,  Calkins'  Protozoa,  and  the  works  of  Packard,  Kirby, 
McMurrich,  Huxley,  and  others. 

Apparatus.— See  Course  2. 

4.  Human  Physiology, — Three  hours  a  week  during 
the  session  of  i904-'5.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  Physiology.     Elective. 

The  student  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
leading  facts  in  the  gross  anatomy  of  the.  human  body  and  in  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  its  chief  organs.  The  knowledge  of  func- 
tions is  made  to  rest  upon  this  structural  basis.  The  text-book  is 
supplemented  by  class  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  by  labora- 
tory work.  The  laboratory  provides  a  human  skeleton  and  a  series 
of  preparations  of  normal  and  diseased  tissues. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Kirke's  Handbook  of 
Physiology,  Brown's  Physiology  for  the  Laboratory.  Recommended 
for  reference:  Foster's  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Piersol's  Normal 
Histology,  Halliburton's  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology,  Gray's 
Anatomy. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Three  hours  a  week 
during  the  session  of  1903- 1904.  A  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Chemistry  is  required  for  entrance.  Elec- 
tive. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by 
class  lectures,  occasional  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  and  labora- 
tory work  on  the  chief  rock-forming  minerals.  Series  of  typical 
mineral  species,  rocks,  and  fossils  are  supplied  by  the  laboratory. 
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Books.— To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Crosby's  Tables  for  the 
Determination  of  Common  Minerals,  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology. 
Recommended  for  reference  :  Dana's  Text-Book  of  Mineralogy,  Platt- 
ner*s  Mannal  of  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  Geikie's  Class-Book  and 
The  Founders  of  Geology,  Le  Conte's  Elements,  Zittel's  Text-Book 
of  Palaeontology,  and  the  Geological  Reports  of  the  United  States 
and  of  North  Carolina. 


IX.  ScHooi.  01^  Physics. 
Professor  Lake. 

General  Physics — Instruction  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures,  experimental  work  in  laboratory,  and  the  use  of 
assigned  text-books. 

All  laboratory  work  is  conducted  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Professor,  who  will  render  the  student  neces- 
sary aid.  From  the  beginning,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  form- 
ing of  correct  experimental  habits.  Each  student  is  required 
to  take  notes  of  his  experiments  at  the  time  of  performing 
them,  and  later  to  make  an  orderly  record  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  These  books  are  examined  at  stated  intervals 
and  returned  with  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Prescribed 
for  the  B.A.,  the  B.S.,  and  the  M.A.  degree. 

This  class  begins  the  study  of  General  Physics,  embracing  Mechan- 
ics, Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  leading  phenomena  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  With  this  object  in  view, 
lectures  are  freely  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  the  student  in  the 
laboratory  work  is  taught  to  draw  conclusions  from  his  own  experi- 
ments.    A  knowledge  of  Junior  Mathematics  is  required  for  entrance. 

TkxT-Books.— Wentworth  and  Hill's  Physics,  Stone's  Kxperimea- 
tal  Physics. 
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Course  II. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
counting-  four  in  the  regular  courses. 

This  class  continues  the  study  of  General  Physics.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  more  advanced  and  more  mathematical  than  in  the 
previous  course.  The  laboratory  work  also  is  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  that  performed  by  the  Junior  Class.  Prerequisites  for 
admission  are  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  A  knowledge  of  Analytic  Ge- 
ometry also  is  desirable. 

Text- Books. — Carhart's  Univ.  Physics;  Ames  and  Bliss's  Manual. 

Course  III. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  two  hours 
a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Elective,  counting  four 
in  the  regular  courses. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Physics, 
special  courses  are  offered  in  Mechanics,  Light  and  Klectricity.  The 
course  in  Mechanics  is  offered  each  session,  and  is  accompanied 
alternately  by  the  courses  on  Light  and  Klectricity. 

The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature  and  consists  of 
selected  exercises,  which  require  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision. 
Prerequisites  for  admission  to  this  class  are  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  General  Physics. 

Text-Books. — Ziwet's  Mechanics,  Part  I;  Preston's  Theory  of 
Light;  J.  J.  Thompson's  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Jackson's  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 


X.    SCHOOI.   OF    MORAI.    PHII.0S0PHY. 

Profesor  Taylor. 

The  objects  held  steadily  in  view  throughout  the  course 
are  to  direct  the  student  to  the  sources  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  of  nature,  and  of  God,  and  to  discipline  his 
mind  to  habits  of  sound  thinking.     That  these  ends  may  be 
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assimilate  all  that  may  be  presented  to  his  attention,  both  in 
text-books  and  lectures.  Earnest  efforts  are  made,  by  thor- 
ough analysis,  illustrtions,  and  frequent  repetition  from  new 
points  of  view,  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  more 
difficult  problems. 

A  unity  of  purpose  and  of  instruction  runs  through  all  the 
courses,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  several  studies 
be  pursued  in  their  regular,  natural  order.  To  graduate  in 
the  School,  one  must  be  proficient  in  Courses  I  and  II. 

Course  I. — Three  times  a  week.     Required  for  the  B.A., 
the  B.S.,  and  the  M.A.  degree. 

1.  Paycliology  and  Metaphysics. — {a)  Conditions  of  neural  activity. 
Sensation.  Reflex  action,  {b)  Phenomena  of  Consciousness, 
Cognition,  Feeling,  Desire,  Volition,  (c)  Metaphysics.  Neces- 
sary ontological  inferences  from  facts  observed  and  conclusions 
reached. 

Text-Book.  —Davis'  Psychology,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

2.  Logic. — {a)  Deductive  Logic,  including  the  discussion  of 
Terms,  Propositions,  Syllogisms,  and  Fallacies.  Written  Exer- 
cises,    {b)  Inductive  Logic  and  Methed. 

Text-Book.— Jevons'  Logic. 

3.  Ethics. — {a)  Discussion  of  Conscience,  Moral  Law,  and 
Grounds  of  Obligation,     {b)  Practical  Morality. 

Tkxt-Book.— Davis'  Ethics. 

Students  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Professor  by  April 
15th  a  satisfactory  abstract  of  Hunter's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Course  H. — Tv^ice  a  week.     Elective  for  B.A.  and  M.A. 

History  of  Philosophy. — Open  to  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  work  of  Course  I  or  its  equivalent. 
Tkxt-Book. — Weber's  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  change  text-books  without  further 
notice. 
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XL  School  of  History  and  Pouticai,  Economy. 
Professor  Sikes. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  impart  a  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  the  human  race  and  its  poHtical,  social,  religious 
and  economic  development.  To  accomplish  this  aim  the 
institutions  of  different  countries  and  of  different  times  are 
compared.  Each  period  of  history  is  regarded  as  the  part 
of  a  whole.  While  English  and  American  history  are  em- 
phasized, frequent  citations  are  made  from,  and  readings  re- 
quired in,  the  history  of  other  countries. 

Familiarity  with  the  principles  of  government  is  acquired 
by  the  study  of  both  local  and  national  history — and  espe- 
cially their  constitutional  development.  An  effort  is  made  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  great  writers  of  history  and 
to  teach  the  true  principles  of  historical  investigation.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  his- 
torical collection  in  the  library.  Rapid  readings  are  made 
in  Gibbon,  Motley,  Mommsen,  Macaulay,  and  others,  while 
documents  and  congressional  publications  are  consulted  fre- 
quently. The  library  furnishes  suitable  material  for  the 
critical  study  and  reconstruction  of  certain  phases  of  history. 

By  the  study  of  problems,  both  past  and  present,  the  en- 
deavor is  made  to  help  the  student  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  modern  problems  of  life.  Society  is  studied 
as  it  is  and  has  been,  that  the  student  may  know  how  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  Library  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  of  North 
Carolina  is  located  here  and  is  used  by  those  students  inter- 
ested in  this  special  work. 
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The  College  library  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
historical  works,  such  as  Winsor,  Fiske,  Greene,  Motley, 
Prescott,  Von  Hoist,  Grote,  Guizot,  Holm,  and  many  others. 

To  accomplish  the  above  aims  the  following  courses  are 
given.  The  method  of  instruction  is  the  text-book  with 
comments  by  the  professor,  parallel  reading,  and  written 
reports : 

HISTORY. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  week  required  of  all  candidates 
for  A.B.  and  B.L.  degrees.  To  enter  this  class  a  student 
must  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  General  History 
such  as  may  be  obtained  from  Meyer's  General  History, 
and  Hansell.s  United  States  History. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  England. — Roman,  Danish,  Saxon  and  Norman 
conquests    of    Britain.    Hepterchy,    Alfred,    Dunston,    Witan. 

2.  The  Making  of  the  English  Nation. — Magna  Charta.  Origin  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Hundred  Years*  War.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

3.  Tudor  England, — Growth  of  the  royal  power.  Reformation. 
Literary  revival.     Economic  progress. 

4.  The  Puritan  Commonwealth. — Tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
Civil  War.     Restoration.     Revolution  of  1689. 

5.  Modern  England.— Growth  of  the  Cabinet.  Commercial  Su- 
premacy.    Reforms  of  the  19th  Century. 

TexT-Book.— Terry's  History  of  England.     Parallel  reading. 

Course  H. — Two  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  A.B.  Re- 
quired for  B.L.     Course  I  is  required  for  entrance. 

1.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Eoman  Empire. — Senate.  Inva- 
sion by  the  Teutons.     Rise  of  Christianity.     Roman  lyaw. 

2.  Motley's  Rise  of  tbe  Datch  Republic— -Spain.  Reformation. 
Philip  II.  Duke  of  Alva.  William  of  Orange.  Foundation  of 
the  Republic. 
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3.  Macaulay's  History  of  England. — The  Whig  party.  Social  con- 
ditions. 

4.  Biography.— Cromwell,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun. 

Course  III. — Two  hours  a  week.  Elective.  This  course 
is  designed  for  critical  study  of  select  periods,  but  is  varied 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.  In  i902-'o3  the  course  was 
as  follows: 

1.  Modern  European  History. — Reformation  and  Luther.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  French  Revolution.  Rise  of  the  modern 
states  of  Europe.     Text :  SchwilPs  History  of  Europe. 

2.  Colonial  History  of  United  States. — Readings  in  Bancroft,  Park- 
man  and  Winsor. 

3.  Congressional  Records. — These  records  are  used  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  first-hand  material  on  the  Assumption  of  State 
Debts,  Nullification,  Slavery,  Secession,  Reconstruction  and 
Tariff. 

4.  Ciyil  War. — Campaigns.  Military  leaders.  Statesmen — both 
Federal  and  Confederate.     Resources.     Results. 

NORTH   CAROIvINA  HISTORY. 

One  hour  a  week.  Elective  for  A.B.  Required  for  B.L. 
The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history  of 
the  State  and  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  it. 

1.  Proprietary  Period. — Raleigh's  colonies.  Settlement.  First 
government.  Locke's  Fundamental  Constitutions.  Culpeper's 
Rebellion.     Cary  Rebellion.     Religious  Development. 

2.  Royal  Period. — Transition  to  a  royal  province.  Governor 
and  Legislature.     Regulator  War.     Revolution. 

3.  The  State  of  Horth  Carolina  to  1835.— First  Constitution.  State 
of  Franklin.  Origin  of  the  Sepreme  Court.  Internal  Improve- 
ments.    Constitution  of  1835. 

4.  Civil  War  and  Beconstrnction. — The  Slave  Code.  Railroads. 
Political  parties.  Secession.  War.  Reconstruction.  Gov. 
Holden. 
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CONSTITUTION AIv  GOVERNMENT. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  A.B.     Required  for  B.L.' 
To  enter  this  class  Course  I  of  History  is  required. 

1.  English  Constitution. — King.  House  of  Lords.  House  of 
Commons.  Parliamentary  Sovereighty.  Cabinet.  Customs. 
Rights.     Text-book:  Dicey 's  Law  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  American  Federal  State. — Comparison  with  England. 
Local  developments.  Origin  and  growth  of  the  Constitution. 
Functions  of  the  Government.     Text:  Ashley's  Federal  State. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Course  I. — Three  hours  a  v^eek.     Required  for  B.L.     Elec- 
tive for  A.B. 

1.  Economic  Theory. — Labor.  Capital.  Rent.  Wages.  Profit. 
Luxury.     Exchange.     Consumption. 

2.  Public  Wealth  and  Private  Property. — Origin  of  property.  So- 
cialism.    Money.     Credit.     Government  Ownership. 

3.  Economic  Problems. — Labor  Unions.  Nationalization  of  Land. 
Usury  Laws.  Cooperation.  Anarchy.  Poor  Relief.  Text: 
Walker's  Political  Economy,  Hadley's  Economics. 

Course  II. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  A.B.     Re- 
quired for  B.L. 

1.  Eailroads. — Problems  in  France,  Belgium,  England  and 
Italy.  Control  and  Ownership.  History.  Commissions.  Text: 
Hadley's  Railway  Problems. 

2.  Tariff. — Origin.  Influence  of  the  War  of  1812.  Clay,  Cal- 
houn and  Webster.  Nullification.  Walker's  Bill.  War  Tariff. 
Tariff  Bills.  Iron.  Cotton.  Wool.  Text:  Taussig's  Tariff  His- 
tory. 

3.  Society. — Population.  The  Family.  Town.  County.  City. 
State.  Reforms.  Governments.  Text:  Small  and  Vincent's 
Study  of  Society. 

4.  Sociology. — Charity.  Poorhouse.  Homeless  Dependents. 
Voluntary  and  Organized  Societies.  Care  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
Blind,  and  Insane.     Crimes.     Prisons.     Reformatories.     Preven- 
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tive  Measures.     Text:   Henderson's  Dependents,  Defectives,  and 
Delinquents. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

On  each  Friday  morning  attention  is  called  to  the  current 
topics  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Review  of  new 
books.  Questions  of  local  interest.  Campaings.  Con- 
gress.    Venezuelan  question.     Boer  War.     Legislatures. 


XII.  ScHOOiy  01^  Law. 

I^ACUWY. 

C.  E.  TAYI.OR,  President. 

N.  Y.  Gui,i<EY,  Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law  and  Equity. 
S.  F.  MoRDECAi,  Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law  and  Equity, 
Walter  Sikes,  Professor  of  Political   Economy,  Constitutional 
Government,  and  Constitutional  History. 

METHOD   01^   INSTRUCTION. 

Students  are  required  to  study  carefully  the  subjects 
assigned  for  preparation,  using  for  this  purpose  both  the 
text-books  and  the  Reports,  and  their  work  is  supplemented 
by  lectures,  quizzes,  blackboard  notes,  practice  in  drawing 
instruments,  moot  courts,  etc.  All  classes  meet  Professor 
Gulley  daily  and  Professor  Mordecai  twice  a  week. 

Students  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  use  abridged  edi- 
tions of  Blackstone,  Equity,  and  other  standard  law  books; 
the  practice  is  hurtful. 

COURSES    01^    INSTRUCTION. 

A  recent  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  requires  applicants 
for  license  to  read  law  two  years.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, the  Law  School  oflfers  two  courses,  each  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  terms. 
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CoURSlv    I. 

First  Term:  Blackstone,  Lewis'  edition  preferred, 
Adams'  Equity,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Vol.  I,  Clark's 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Code  of  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  Cases. 

Second  Term:  Cooley's  Constitutional  Law,  Browne's 
Domestic  Relations,  Hawley  and  McGregor  on  Real  Prop- 
erty, Clark  on  Contracts,  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Clark  on  Cor- 
porations, Stephen  on  Pleading,  Croswell  on  Executors, 
Clark's  Criminal  Law,  North  Carolina  Cases,  and  Creasy  on 
English  Constitution. 

Elective  for  B.A.  and  M.A.,  each  term  counting  three. 

Course  IL 

First  Term:  Beach  on  Railroads,  May  on  Insurance, 
Boone  on  Banking,  Bigelow  on  Wills,  and  Bryant  on  Code 
Pleading. 

Second  Term:  Norton  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Burdick  on 
Sales,  Huffcut  on  Agency,  Sedgwick  on  Damages,  Hale  on 
Bailments,  and  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure. 

Both  divisions  of  Course  II  study  carefully  selected  cases 
from  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  North  Carolina. 

Students  may  enter  courses  at  any  time;  new  classes  are 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  every  term. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject  is 
completed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  an  examination  is 
given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  term. 

DEGREE  OE  BACHEIvOR  OE  EAWS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B)  is  conferred  by 
4 
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the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with  the 
School  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Candidates  for 
this  degree  are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject 
selected  by  the  professors.  This  degree  will  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  student  who  is  deficient  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  English  language. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  courts  are  held  on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons. 
All  students  are  required  to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  the 
work.  The  purpose  of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  all  the  details  of  action,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
from  the  issuing  of  process  to  final  judgment. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture-room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

EXPENSES. 

Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
as  other  college  students,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  may,  without  extra  charge,  take  work  in  other 
college  classes. 

SUMMER  IvAW  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  course  in  Law  begins  on  the  8th  day  of  June, 
and  continues  ten  weeks. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  mode  of  instruction  are,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  Col- 
lege session.  Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  young 
men  for  examination  on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  fee  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  School 
is  twenty  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Pro- 
fessor Gulley. 


XIII.  School  of  the  Bibi^e:. 

Professors  Cullom  and  RoyalL 

The  work  in  this  School  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  There 
are  four  courses  in  the  College  open  to  students  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible — two  in  English  and  one  each  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew. 

I.      THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE   (ProfeSSOT  Cullom), 

The  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  is 
the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  classes  of  this  Department. 
Hand-books,  maps,  and  the  Library  are  used,  but  always 
with  direct  reference  to  the  text  itself. 

The  work  of  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures  designed  to  broaden  the  view,  to  show^  the  relation 
of  the  books  to  each  other  and  to  their  contemporary  his- 
tory, and  to  leave  a  definite  impression  as  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  Bible  as  a  history  of  God's  revelation  of 
himself  to  man. 

I.  The  Old  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  Elec- 
tive. This  class  seeks  to  accomplish  four  things  during  the 
year :  (i)  To  get  a  clear  outline  view  of  Bible  history  and  Bible 
geography  as  set  forth  in  Hurlbut*s  Manual  of  Biblical  Geog- 
raphy, (2)  To  read  the  Old  Testament  through,  and  to  empha- 
size at  least  one  book  in  each  of  its  great  departments  of  his- 
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tory,  philosophy,  poetry  and  prophecy.  (3)  To  study  carefully 
one  section  of  Old  Testament  life  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  world 
life  round  about  it.  The  period  of  the  Minor  Prophets  will  prob- 
ably be  used  in  this  way  next  session.  (4)  To  study  the  Messi- 
anic Idea  as  a  fundamental  conception  running  through  all  the 
books  and  linking  them  together  into  a  unique  whole.  Each 
section  of  the  above  work  will  occupy  one-quarter  of  the  session. 
2.  The  New  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  Elec- 
tive. The  work  of  this  class  will  be  divided  into  four  sections : 
(i)  Introduction. — The  political,  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
Jews  for  the  three  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian 
Era  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  student  for 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  New  Testament  conditions.  (2) 
The  Life  of  Christ. — The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  a  con- 
sistent view  at  first  hand  of  the  person  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
they  appear  in  the  four  gospels.  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
by  Stevens  and  Burton,  and  the  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Christ  by  Burton  and  Matthews  will  be  used  as  helps  in  this 
study.  (3)  The  Apostolic  Age. — The  beginning  of  Christianity 
as  a  life  and  as  a  system  of  teaching  will  be  studied  here  as  they 
are  brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  Stifler^s 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  Burton's  Handbook  of  the 
Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  will  be  used  as  helps  in  connection  with 
the  Bible  text.  (4)  Exegesis, — One  of  PauPs  Epistles  will  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  best  critical  commentaries  that 
we  can  get. 

II.  THE   GREEK    NEW    TESTAMENT    {ProfesSOY   Royall), 

Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  enable  students  of  Classic  Greek  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament  idiom. 

Text-Books. — Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament  in  Greek;  Bur- 
ton's New  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses;  Robertson's  Syllabus  of 
Greek  Syntax  ;  Thayer's  Lexicon. 

III.  THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT  (ProfeSSOT  Cullom) . 

Three  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  the  M. A.  degree.     The 
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class  is  expected  to  master  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew, 
along-  with  the  Hehrezv  Method  and  Manual,  and  to  acquire 
such  facihty  in  reading  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  to  be  able  to  use  commentaries  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  Hebrew  exegesis. 


XIV.  ScHooiv  OF  Pedagogy. 
Professor  Crittenden.^ 

In  this  School,  the  work,  while  based  on  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  theoretical  principles,  is  intensely  practical; 
giving  the  pupil  an  insight  into  present  educational  condi- 
tions  and  tendencies,  and  seeking  to  prepare  him  to  do  the 
best  work  in  our  Southern  schools,  whether  as  a  teacher  or 
as  a  superintendent.  The  student  is  given  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  expert  teaching  in  different  schools.  A 
practice  school  will  be  organized  during  the  coming  session. 
Much  parallel  reading  is  required,  and  abundant  use  is  made 
of  the  pedagogical  books  and  periodicals  of  the  Library. 

The  Junior  Class  will  study:  (i)  The  psychological 
principles  of  education;  (2)  the  application  of  these  in  the 
teaching  of  various  subjects;  (3)  school  management. 

The  Senior  Class  will  study  with  some  thoroughness: 
(i)  The  more  important  educational  periods  and  leaders; 
(2)  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  English  as  they  should  be 
taught  in  our  secondary  schools.  Once  a  month  a  ''Journal 
Meeting''  will  be  held  to  discuss  current  educational  litera- 
ture. 

*  Died  April  23,  1903. 
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No  student  is  admitted  to  this  school  whose  English  is 
markedly  defective. 

Junior  Class. — Elective.     Three  times  a  week. 

Text-Books  :— 

FaIvI.  Term. — (To  be  announced). 

Spring  Term.— Roark's  Method  in  Education. 

Senior  Class. — Elective.     Three  times  a  week. 

Text-Books  :— 

FaIvL  Term.— Seeley's  History  of  Education, 
Spring  Term.— (To  be  announced). 


XV.  School  of  Medicine. 
Faculty, 

C.  B.  TAYI.OR,  D.D.,  President. 

F.  K.  Cooke,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  and  Pa- 
thology. 

* ,  M.D.,   Professor  of  Histology,  Embryology,  Materia 

Medica,  and  Therapeutics. 

W.  L.  POTEAT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Biology,  and  Physiology. 

C.  E.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  L.  Lake,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Medical  Physics. 

N.  Y.  Gui^iyEY,  M.A.,  B.Iv.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENTS. 

For  several  years  Wake  Forest  College  has  offered  courses 
suitable  for  students  preparing  to  undertake  medical  work, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  constant  and  increasing  demands 
on  the  part  of  its  patrons,  the  College  has  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  regular  School  of  Medicine. 

It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  medicine  in  connection  with 

♦To  be  elected. 
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the  regvilar  work  of  the  College  offers  to  students  such  ac!- 
vantages  as  are  not  found  at  institutions  devoted  wholly  to 
medical  work.  The  student  is  allowed  to  pursue  at  the  same 
time  studies  in  Medicine  and  in  the  regular  college  work, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Medicine,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work  (see  Catalogue, 
page  62),  is  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Thus  the  student  receives  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  pre- 
liminary scientific  education,  so  essential  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  medicine;  enjoys  the  cultural  influence  of 
college  life,  and  gains  two  whole  years  in  the  preparation 
for  his  life's  work. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE   MEDICAL  COURSES. 

Students  are  admitted  either  as  medical  students  or  as 
undergraduate  students  (candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree). 
In  either  case,  the  student  must  present  to  the  faculty  certi- 
ficates of  good  moral  character,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be 
signed  by  a  reputable  physician  in  the  county  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Medicine  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  acad- 
emic department  of  the  College.     See  page  21. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  year's  work  in  Courses  I 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  or  who  present  satisfactory  certifi- 
cates of  the  completion  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in 
other  institutions,  are  admitted  without  examination. 

MATRICULATION,   TUITION    AND   LABORATORY    I^EES. 

(a)  For  general  expenses  and  fees  required  of  all  students 
in  a  college,  see  page  82  of  Catalogue. 

(b)  The  tuition  fee  for  the  Medical  Course  is  $37.50  per 
term,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees. 
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(e)  Small  fees  are  charged  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  Histology,  Embryology  and  Pathology. 

(d)  All  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  day  of  registration. 
In  special  cases,  however,  the  time  may  be  extended  thirty 
days.  Those  failing  to  meet  this  obligation  within  the  above 
time  are  not  regarded  as  students  of  the  Department.  All 
bills  must  be  paid  before  registration  is  complete. 

THE  WORK  01^  THE  MEDICAI,  COURSE. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  collegiate  years, 
the  successful  completion  of  which  admits  to  the  third  year 
of  a  high  grade  Medical  College.  The  work  consists  mainly 
of  instruction  in  the  fundamental  Medical  Sciences,  Chemis- 
try, Human  Anatomy,  Microscopic  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Toxicology,  Bacteriology 
and  Pathology. 


I.  Anatomy. 
Professor  Cooke. 

First  Year. — Four  lectures  a  week,  from  September  ist 
until  May  ist. 

T.  Osteology. — September  ist  to  October  20th.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  A  complete  human  skeleton  is  lent  to  each 
two  students  and  may  be  retained  until  the  end  of  the  session. 

2.  Muscles  and  Viscera. — Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissec- 
tion in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  October  20th  to  January  15th. 

3.  Arteries  and  Veins. — Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection 
in  Anatomical  Laboratory  January  15th  to  March  ist. 

4.  The  Nervous  System. — (Not  including  Brain  and  Cranial 
nerves)  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection  in  Anatomical 
Laboratory  March  ist  to  April  ist. 

5    Articulations  — April  ist  to  May  ist. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  do  his  own  dissecting  under  the 
direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  a 
daily  record  of  his  work  is  kept.  Upon  the  completion  of  each 
of  the  above  subjects,  the  student  is  required  to  stand  a  practical 
examination.  Written  examination  required  at  the  end  of  the 
session  on  the  subjects  covered  by  the  lectures. 

Second  Year.— 

This  course  consists  chiefly  of  practical  work  in  the  Labora- 
tory, and  it  is  required  that  each  student  shall  make  at  least  one 
complete  dissection  of  the  human  body.  While  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  Surgical  and  Topographical  Anatomy,  an  opportunity 
is  given  to  review  Gross  Anatomy  and  Organology. 

Both  oral  and  written  examinations  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Anatomy  at  the  end  of  the  session. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Poteat. 
See  Catalogue,  page  40. 

EMBRYOLOGY. 

Professor  


Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  throughout 
the  Spring  Term,  discussing  maturation,  fertilization,  and 
segmentation  of  the  ovum;  the  formation  of  the  germ 
layers ;  the  embryo  and  foetal  appendages ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Professor  Gulley. 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  relations 
of  Physicians  to  matters  under  legal  investigation. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Poteat. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  same  as  Biology,  Course  I. 
(See  Catalogue,  page  38.) 

NORMAI,  HISTOLOGY. 

Professor  Cooke. 

Two  lectures  and  five  hours  laboratory  a  week,  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  May  ist. 

Each  student  is  furnished  a  compound  microscope,  a  pri- 
vate locked  drawer,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  working  mate- 
rial, for  which  he  is  held  responsible. 

The  course  in  Histology  consists  of : 

(a)  The  general  technique  of  microscopical  work,  fixing, 
hardening,  preserving,  imbedding  and  cutting  sections  with 
the  microtome,  and  staining  same. 

(h)  Blood.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the 
various  colorless  cells.     Each  member  of  the  class  is  required 

to  make  differential  counts. 

(c)  The  elementary  tissues,  from  which  the  various  parts 

and  organs  of  the  body  are  constructed. 

(d)  Neurology. 

(e)  Organology. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor  Cooke. 

Three  lectures  and  six  hours'  laboratory  a  week,  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  December  ist.     (Second  year.) 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  are  instructed  in  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  culture  media,  sterilization  and  disinfection,  the 
methods  of  cultivating,  staining  and  studying  bacteria — 
especially  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms — infection  and 
immunity.  Practical  and  written  examinations  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

PATH01.0GY. 

Professor  Cooke. 

Three  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  a  week  from  De- 
cember 1st  to  May  ist. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  such  general  sub- 
jects as  Disturbances  of  Circulation,  Fever,  Necroses,  De- 
generation and  Hypertrophy,  while  the  remainder  is  given 
to  the  consideration  of  the  different  diseased  appearances  of 
the  organs,  tissues,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Practical  and 
written  examinations  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brewer. 

First  Ye:ar. —  {a)  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and 
Laboratory  the  same  as  Chemistry,  Course  i.   (See  page  36.) 

(&)  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  and  four  hours' 
laboratory  work  a  week  during  the  Spring  Term.  This  is 
a  shorter  course  than  the  Senior  Chemistry,  but  embraces 
nearly  the  same  topics.  The  laboratory  hours  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  qualitative  analysis. 

Second  Year. — (a)  Physiological  Chemistry. — Two  lec- 
tures and  four  hours'  laboratory  work  a  week  for  the  Fall 
Term.  The  lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  wastes,  etc. 

In  the  laboratory  is  given  an  opportunity  for  experimental 
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study   of    many   of   the   topics    presented    in    the    lectures. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Urinalysis. 

(b)  Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  four  hours'  laboratory 
work  a  week  for  ten  weeks  of  the  Spring  Term.  In  this 
course  are  given  methods  of  detecting  in  foods,  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body  typical  poisons  of  each  of  the  several 
groups. 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor   

Three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session  of  the 
second  year.  Drugs  will  be  considered  as  to  their  origin, 
official  preparations,  doses,  and  physiological  action,  together 
with  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisons. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Spring  Term  special  stress  is 
laid  on  incompatibles  and  the  art  of  prescription  writing. 
As  far  as  possible  the  application  of  drugs  to  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases,  together  with  their  antidotal  relations 
to  poisons,  will  be  studied.  The  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  will  be  used. 

MEDICAL    PHYSICS. 

This  short  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  college  education.  Extends 
from  September  ist  to  January  ist. 
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Degrees. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  following  course : 

Prescribed. — Latin  I  and  II  (8),  Mathematics  I  and  II 
(10),  English  I  and  II  (6),  History  I  (3),  General  Biology 
(3),  Chemistry  I  (3),  Physics  I  (3),  Applied  Mathematics, 
or  Astronomy  (3),  French  I,  or  German  1(3),  Moral  Phil- 
osophy (3). 

Elective. — Twenty  hours  from  the  following  group. 
Among  the  studies  elected  must  be  at  least  two  advanced 
courses. 

Latin  III  (3),  Latin  IV  (2),  Mathematics  III  (3),  Eng- 
lish III  (3)  EngHsh  IV,  Chemistry  II  (4),  Chemistry  III 
(4),  Mineralogy  and  Geology  (3),  Botany  (4),  Zoology 
(4),  Physiology  (3),  Physics  II  (4),  Applied  Mathematics 
(3),  or  Astronomy  (3),  Constitutional  Government  (3), 
Political  Economy  (3),  History  II  (2),  Old  Testament  (3), 
New  Testament  (3),  Moral  Philosophy  II  (2),  Greek  I 
(5),  Greek  II  (6),  Greek  III  (3),  Greek  IV  (2),  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  (3),  French  I  (3),  French  II  (3),  German  I 
(3),  German  II  (3),  Spanish  I  (3),  Spanish  II  (3),  Law  I 
(3),  Pedagogy  1(3),  Pedagogy  II  (3). 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  following  course : 

Prescribed. — Mathematics  I  and  II  (10),  English  I  (3), 
German  I  (3),  Latin  I  (5),  Chemistry  I  (3),  Physics  I  (3), 
General  Biology  (3),  Moral  Philosophy  I  (3). 

Elective. — Thirty-one  hours  from  the  following  group. 
Among  the  studies  elected  must  be  at  least  two  advanced 
courses. 

Physiology  (4),  Anatomy  I  (5),  Anatomy  II  (5),  His- 
tology (3  1-2),  Embryology  (i  1-2),  Bacteriology  and  Path- 
ology (5),  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (3),  Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry  (3),  Organic  Chemistry  (i),  Chemistry  II 
(4),  Botany  (4),  Zoology  (4),  Geology  (3),  Mathematics 
III  (3),  Applied  Mathematics  (3),  Physics  II  (4),  Physics 
III  (4),  Astronomy  (3),  French  I  (3),  French  II  (3), 
German  II  (3),  Political  Economy  (3),  English  II  (3). 

Master  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course,  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  course,  and  an  additional  year's  vv^ork 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  This  work  must  in- 
clude at  least  two  advanced  courses.  The  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  those  students  alone  who 
have  already  been  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A  study  which  has  been  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  course,  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course,  does 
not  count  in  the  required  number  of  hours  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree. 
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Senior  Law  does  not  count  as  an  elective  for  either  the 
B.A.,  the  B.S.,  or  the  M.A.  degree. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  deg-ree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  Law  L  and  IL,  History,  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  Constitutional  Government.  Studies 
which  have  been  counted  for  the  LL.B.  degree  will  not  be 
accepted  as  elective  for  the  B.A.  or  the  M.A.  degree. 


Theses  and  Addresses. 


Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  below,  two  theses  are 
required  of  each  candidate  for  a  degree — one  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  words,  to  be  presented  by  May  i  of  his  Junior 
year ;  the  other  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  words,  to  be 
presented  by  May  i  of  his  Senior  year.  The  student  must 
select  the  School  within  the  scope  of  which  he  proposes  to 
prepare  his  thesis,  and  then  have  the  subject  assigned  him 
by  the  Professor  of  that  School.  The  subject  must  be 
reported  in  writing  to  the  President  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  October.  A  list  of  authorities  consulted  must  be  appended 
to  the  thesis.  Anniversary  addresses  may  be  received  as 
theses. 

Only  one  thesis  is  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Law. 

A  third  thesis  is  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  third  Friday  in  March  the  Faculty  will  select  eight 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Commencem.ent 
Day,  who  shall  deliver  addresses  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
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sand  words  in  length.  Of  these  speakers  and  of  the  editors 
of  **The  Wake  Forest  Student''  the  Senior  Thesis  is  not 
required.  Each  speaker  must  submit  his  graduating  address 
to  the  President  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  October,  each  of  the  Literary 
Societies  may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the  Senior  Class, 
six  of  whom — three  from  each  Society — shall  deliver  origi- 
nal addresses  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  words,  on  the  first  Friday  evening  in  Decem- 
ber; the  remaining  six,  on  the  second  Friday  evening  in 
March.  These  addresses  may  be  received  in  place  of  theses. 
Anniversary  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  positions.  All 
addresses  must  be  submitted  to  and  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

Senior  Theses  and  Senior  Addresses  are  to  be  written  on 
paper  furnished  by  the  College,  and  are  bound  and  preserved 
in  the  College  Library. 

Graduates  whose  average  on  studies  prescribed  or  taken 
as  elective  for  degrees  is  not  less  than  98,  shall  have  inscribed 
on  their  diplomas  the  words  stimma  cum  laiide;  those  whose 
average  is  less  than  98  but  not  less  than  95,  shall  have  the 
distinction  magna  cum  laude;  while  those  whose  average 
is  under  95  but  not  under  90,  shall  have  the  divStinction  cum 
laude. 

All  ''conditions"  must  be  removed  by  April  10  of  the 
Senior  year. 
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F^ecitations  and  Examinations. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recita- 
tions a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  sixteen  reci- 
tations a  week  who  fails  to  make  an  average  grade  of  90. 

All  unexcused  absences  shall  be  marked  zero.  Students 
absent  as  many  as  three  times  in  any  calendar  month  from 
any  class  are  required  to  stand  in  a  body  a  special  examina- 
tion, limited  to  one  hour,  on  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the 
class  during  that  month.  Failure  to  stand  any  of  these 
examinations  will  prevent  the  student  from  passing  on  the 
subject  involved.  In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  any 
class  more  than  three  times  in  any  calendar  month,  the  fact  is 
reported  to  the  President,  who  may  communicate  it  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  student. 

Students  who  make  an  average  of  less  than  70  on  either 
term's  work,  in  subjects  which  continue  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, are  not  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  averaging 
their  grade  with  the  other  term's  work. 

Students  who  fail  on  the  examination  may  be  examined  at 
the  next  regular  examination  on  the  same  part  of  the  course, 
and  the  result  of  the  re-examination  is  averaged  with  the 
daily  grade  previously  secured.  No  student,  however,  will 
be  allowed  a  special  examination  until  he  shall  have  shown 
good  reason  for  it,  and  shall  have  presented  to  the  Professor 
the  Bursar's  receipt  for  one  dollar  paid  to  him  to  be  turned 
into  the  Library  Fund.  This  fee  will  be  remitted,  first,  in 
case  of  students  who  present  a  physician's  certificate  of  ill- 
ness ;  second,  in  case  of  conflict  with  other  College  duties. 
5 
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Except  in  the  School  of  Law,  classes  are  examined  only 
at  the  times  designated  by  the  Faculty. 

During  examination,  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  the  student 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  75  on  each  study. 


Reports. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  quarters,  reports  upon 
progress  in  studies  and  upon  deportment  are  sent  to  parents 
or  guardians  only.  These  quarterly  reports  are  not  intended 
to  indicate  the  precise  grade  of  scholarship  of  students. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  showing  his  precise  grade  of  schol- 
arship and  number  of  absences  from  recitations  and  religious 
exercises. 

The  reports  are  designed  to  maintain  communication  with 
parents  and  guardians,  to  elicit  their  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, and  thus  bring  to  bear  practically  and  directly  upon 
every  student  the  influences  of  home.  Prompt  attention, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  patrons  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  these  circulars. 
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Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  and  intended,  not 
for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  attained  to  such 
maturity  as  to  enable  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All 
students  are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and 
regular  in  attendance  upon  all  their  College  duties,  and,  in 
their  relations  with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students  to 
cultivate  those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized 
among  gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling,  and  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  are,  of  course,  forbidden.  Sport  or  exer- 
cise likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  will  not  be 
allowed. 

Students  wishing  to  go  farther  than  four  miles  from  the 
College  must  obtain  permission  from  the  President  or  one  of 
his  colleagues.  Those  students  who  violate  this  regulation 
will  be  expelled. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  students  the  principles 
of  true  manliness  and  sentiments  of  self-respect.  To  this 
end  they  are  trusted  and  treated  as  gentlemen. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  open  and  gener- 
ous regime,  who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  cannot 
restrain  themselves  from  all  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to 
their  fellow-students,  ought  not  to  matriculate  as  members 
of  the  institution. 
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Physical  Culture. 

Professor  Sikes,  Director. 

The  Trustees  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  proper 
physical  education.  Accordingly,  they  have  erected  a  com- 
modious Gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  main  floor 
is  50  by  80  feet,  and  is  equipped  with  trapeze,  bars,  and  wall 
apparatus.  The  lower  floor  contains  bath-rooms  and  a  ball- 
cage.  A  Director  is  in  charge  of  all  exercises,  adapting  the 
work  of  each  student  to  his  individual  needs.  Attendance 
upon  these  exercises  is  required  of  all  students.  All  fees 
for  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium,  lockers,  keys,  etc.,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Athletic  Committee. 

All  games  that  tend  toward  a  healthy  physical  development 
meet  with  reasonable  encouragement.  Especial  emphasis 
is  laid  on  out-door  exercises,  and  it  is  insisted  that  all  stu- 
dents spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exer- 
cise. For  these  reasons  there  are  two  baseball  diamonds, 
tennis  courts,  basket-ball  grounds,  etc.  Each  year  there  will 
be  a  Field  Day  for  the  encouragement  of  track  athletics, 
'i  he  athletic  teams  may  be  allowed  absence  from  the  College 
for  periods  aggregating  not  more  than  five  days  in  any  one 
session,  not  including  Saturdays. 

In  athletic  contests  w;ith  other  institutions  or  athletic 
teams,  the  following  rules  will  be  observed : 

1.  The  qualifications  of  representatives  of  the  College  in 
any  contest,  the  officers  of  the  various  athletic  teams,  and 
the  dates  of  all  games  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  Athletic  Committee. 

2.  Among  the  qualifications  of  representatives  of  the  Col- 
lege in  athletic  contests  shall  be  the  following: 

(a)   He  must  be  a  bona  fide  student. 
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{b)   He  must  be  doing  full  work  in  the  College. 

(r)  He  must  be  prompt  and  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
College  duties. 

{d)  He  shall  not  receive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
remuneration  therefor  from  any  source,  or  any  employment 
from  the  College,  or  any  of  its  officers,  that  pays  more  than 
College  fees. 

3.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  preservation  of  legiti- 
mate college  athletics,  our  teams  will  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  contest  with  any  other  institution  represented 
by  teams  which  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  of  section  2 
above. 


Literary  Societies. 


The  Philomathesian  and  Euzelian  Literary  Societies  hold 
each  two  meetings  a  week — one  on  Friday  night,  for  debate ; 
the  other  on  Saturday  morning,  for  exercise  in  composition 
and  elocution,  and  for  the  transaction  of  general  business. 
In  all  these  exercises  the  members  are  required  to  participate. 
The  Faculty  regards  the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the 
work  of  education  and  in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sen- 
timents among  the  students.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate their  importance  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary law,  in  cultivating  and  directing  the  taste  for 
reading,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  public 
speaking.  Any  student,  after  the  fourteenth  day  from  the 
date  of  his  registration,  on  obtaining  written  permission  of 
the  President,  may  connect  himself  with  either  of  these 
Societies,  provided  its  membership  shall  be  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  agregate  membership  of  both  of  them. 
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The  exceptional  excellence  and  value  of  these  two  Socie- 
ties is  believed  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  no  other 
secret  societies  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  exist  among  the 
students.  Some  years  since  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  spec- 
ial enactment,  prohibited  all  other  secret  societies  in  the 
College.  This  act  is  still  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
institution.  Inasmuch  as  the  College  does  not  solicit  patron- 
age of  students  who  will  not  obey  its  laws,  the  clandestine 
organization  or  perpetuation  of  any  secret  society  among  the 
students,  after  this  explicit  statement,  can  not  but  be  regarded 
as  dishonest. 

The  following  medals  are  awarded : — In  the  Philomathe- 
sian  Society:  A  gold  medal  for  the  greatest  improvement 
in  oratory,  and  two  gold  medals  to  the  best  orators  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Class  respectively.  In  the  Euzelian  So- 
ciety: A  gold  medal  for  greatest  improvement  in  oratory, 
two  gold  medals  to  the  best  orators  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  Classes,  respectively;  the  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essayist  (open  to  all)  ;  and  the  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  gold  medal  to  the  best  orator  (open  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class). 

The  two  gold  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  essay  and  for 
the  best  story  contributed  during  the  current  session  to 
'^The  Wake  Forest  Student.'' 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  Anniversary  on  the  Friday 
nearest  the  14th  of  February  in  each  year,  with  debate  in 
the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 
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F(cligious   Exercises. 


The  work  of  each  day  begins  with  religious  services, 
which  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  Students  who 
are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  toll 
for  morning  prayers,  are  marked  absent.  From  the  time  of 
entering  the  chapel  to  the  time  of  leaving  it,  students  are 
required  to  abstain  from  all  irreverent  behaviour. 

A  well-organized  Baptist  Church  worships  every  Sunday 
in  the  College  Chapel,  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening.  The  students  are  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  morning  service. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well-equipped  Sunday 
School,  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Prof.  N.  Y.  GuUey 
is  the  superintendent,  and  among  the  teachers  are  several 
Professors  of  the  College,  who  conduct  Bible  classes  espec- 
ially designed  for  students.  A  Missionary  Society  meets 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  strong  organ- 
ization for  religious  work  among  the  students.  The  present 
officers  are  as  follows:  W.  W.  Barnes,  President;  D.  H. 
Bland,  Vice-President;  H.  L.  Story,  Recording  Secretary; 
J.  B.  Wyche,  Corresponding  Secretary;  B.  F.  Bray,  Jr., 
Treasurer.  The  weekly  Young  People's  Prayer  Meeting 
is  held  on  Monday  evening.  The  Association  publishes 
annuallv  a  Manual  for  the  convenience  of  students. 
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Ministers. 


The  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  for  the 
education  of  the  young  men  called  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  was  an  object  early  conceived  and  fondly  cherished 
by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina.  In  prosecution  of  that 
and  other  objects  they  founded  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
throughout  the  history  of  the  College  ministerial  education 
has  continued  to  be  treated  as  one  of  its  ends.  But  there  is 
no  theological  department  in  the  College,  ministerial  stu- 
dents, who  constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  its  member- 
ship, receiving  the  same  instruction  as  others. 

It  has  been  customary,  however,  for  some  years  to  offer 
m.inisterial  students  an  opportunity  to  do  incidental  work 
under  competent  leadership.  This  class,  organized  each 
year  by  the  Professor  of  the  Bible,  will  study  the  four  follow- 
ing subjects:  (i)  The  principles  of  sermon-making,  (2)  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
(3)  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  Church — its  organ- 
ization, its  functions,  its  ordinances,  its  officers,  (4)  a  brief 
outline  of  the  Church's  activities,  with  especial  emphasis  on 
its  missionary  enterprises  at  present.  No  one  subject  will 
be  studied  any  two  years  in  succession. 

The  work  done  here  (only  one  hour  a  week)  does  not 
count  towards  a  degree,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of 
value  in  marking  out  the  more  prominent  lines  of  a  minister's 
work,  and  in  forming  an  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with 
some  of  the  best  literature  bearing  on  the  subjects  taught, 
and  will  stimulate  in  the  study  the  desire  to  attend  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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Ministers  receive  free  tuition.  Those  who  have  been 
licensed  to  preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  board  may  receive  aid  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal.  Prof. 
W.  R.  Cullom,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  give  all  who  need  it 
information  on  this  point. 

The  Baptist  State  Convention,  in  its  sixtieth  session  at 
Greenville,  N.  C,  adopted  a  Report  on  Education,  which 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  highest  interest  of  ministerial 
students  are  not  served  by  their  becoming  pastors  of 
churches,  and  the  conviction  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  desirable  for  the  churches  themselves.  In  view  of  this 
action,  and  of  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  harmony 
therewith,  students  who  are  preparing  to  preach  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  absent  on  ministerial  duty  more  than  one  Sun- 
day in  each  month,  and  it  is  strongly  advised  that  they  shall 
not  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  churches  at  all  during  their 
student  life  in  the  College. 
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Pastor's  Course. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATe:MKNT. 

Most  of  the  Christian  colleges  were  originally  the  outcome 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  churches  for  a  better  equipped 
ministry.  The  broader  application  of  the  idea  of  Christian 
education  is  right,  and  should  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible.  At  the  same  time  the  original  pur- 
pose must  not  be  ignored. 

Ministerial  education  has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place  at  Wake  Forest,  but  it  has,  as  a  rule,  been  confined  to 
young  men  just  entering  the  ministry.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion was  inaugurated  a  course  for  pastors  who  could  get  a 
month's  leave  of  absence  from  their  churches.  The  success 
of  this  attempt  warranted  us  in  announcing  this  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  College  work. 

The  course  for  the  session  of  1903- 1904  will  begin  on 
January  12,  1904,  and  close  on  February  11,  1904,  just  in 
time  for  those  attending  to  witness  the  Anniversary  exer- 
cises before  going  to  their  homes. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ. — The  person  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Stevens'  and  Burton's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Burton  and  Matthews'  Con- 
structive Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 

2.  Exegeses. — It  is  believed  that  all  preachers  should  be 
constantly  enlarging  and  refreshing  their  knowledge  of 
God's  Word  by  careful,  consecutive  study  of  the  different 
books  in  the  Bible.  With  this  idea  before  us  the  Gospel  of 
John  will  be  studied  throughout  the  month. 
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3.  Pastoral  Lectures. — Different  phases  of  the  pastor's 
work  here  will  be  discused  by  men  of  recognized  ability  in 
the  special  line  of  which  they  speak.  ( i )  The  Pastor  as  a 
Leader  of  his  Church.  (2)  The  Pastor  in  His  Study.  (3) 
The  Pastor  in  His  Pulpit.  (4)  The  Pastor  among  His 
Flock. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Lectures. — It  is  hoped  that  at  this  point 
the  departments  of  English,  History,  Ethics,  Sociology,  Bi- 
ology, Astronomy,  and  Pedagogy  will  make  a  contribution  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  those  who  attend  this  class. 

5.  Popular  Lectures. — Each  Thursday  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  popular  lecture  by  some  eminent  man,  who  will  be 
able  to  stimulate  and  help  those  who  hear  him. 

6.  The  Library. — The  College  has  a  well-selected  and 
well-arranged  Library  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  volumes, 
and  a  Reading-room  containing  the  world's  best  current  lit- 
erature. It  is  hoped  that  those  in  attendance  on  this  course 
will  make  as  thorough  use  of  these  as  possible. 

Expe:nse:s. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  anything  that  the  College  can 
do.  Railroad  fare,  books,  and  board,  will  constitute  the 
main  items  of  expense.  These  will  vary  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  where  one  lives,  and  where  he  boards.  Living  for 
most  part  is  plain  and  cheap  at  Wake  Forest.  One  man 
paid  for  his  books  and  spent  a  month  at  the  College  last 
winter  for  $10.     It  ought  not  to  cost  any  more  than  $15. 

Should  one  be  able  to  spare  the  time  to  come  and  cannot 
raise  the  money,  let  him  write  to  Prof.  W.  R.  Cullom,  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  him  if 
possible. 
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The  Library. 


The  Library  now  consists  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand 
thoroughly  classified  and  catalogued  volumes,  and  several 
thousand  pamphlets.  Additioins  are  made  regularly  by  the 
Faculty.  It  contains  two  special  collections — ''The  James  C. 
Maske  Collection'^  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  and  "The  Skinner 
Library''  of  religious  literature.  In  its  contents,  management 
and  usefulness,  the  Library  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the  South.  Its  value  has  been 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  making  of  a  card  catalogue 
during  the  current  year.  It  is  open  every  day,  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  when  students  and  others  are  permitted  to  visit 
it,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  consult  or  borrow  books. 

The  College  Library  contains  special  shelves  for  the  Li- 
brary of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and 
any  books,  pamphlets,  church  records,  papers,  manuscripts, 
minutes  of  Associations,  and  other  documents  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  history  and  progress  of  our  denomina- 
tion, will  be  gladly  received  and  carefully  preserved. 

During  the  past  year  gifts  to  the  Library  have  been 
received  from  the  following  sources: 

The  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  United  States  Government. 
The  University  of  New  York. 
W.  W.  Barnes. 
Miss  Rebecca  Schenck. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Pou. 
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The  Reading-Room. 


The  Reading-room  is  opened  every  day  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  The  Superintendent  is  required  to  preserve 
order.  The  magazines  and  pamphlets  may  be  borrov^ed  on 
certain  conditions.  The  best  current  literature  is  regularly 
received.     The  following  periodicals  may  be  mentioned : 


The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

The  Century, 

Harper's  Monthly, 

Scribner's  Magazine, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

The  Cosmopolitan, 

St.  Nicholas, 

Current  Literature, 

The  International  Quarterly, 

Everybody's  Magazine, 

Ivippincott's  Magazine, 

The  World's  Work, 

The  Forum, 

The  North  American  Review, 

The  Bookman, 

The  Dial, 

The  Critic, 

Review  of  Reviews, 

The  New  England  Magazine, 

The  Sewanee  Review, 

The  Southern  Quarterly, 

The  American  Historical  Review, 

The  Edinburgh  Review, 

The  Quarterly  Review, 

The  Westminister  Review, 

The  Contemporary  Review, 

The  Fortnightly  Review, 

The  Nineteenth  Century, 

Macmillan's  Magazine, 

Chamber's  Journal, 


The  Outlook, 

The  Independent, 

The  Nation, 

Public  Opinion, 

The  Literary  Digest, 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Harper's  Weekly, 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper. 

Country  Life, 

The  London  Illustrated  News, 

The  Youth's  Companion, 

The  National  Economist, 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly, 

Educational  Review, 

The  Classical  Review, 

The  American  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy, 

Modern  Language  Notes, 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology . 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy, 

The  Biblical  World, 

The  Expositor, 

The  Homiletic  Review, 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World, 

The  Seminary  Magazine, 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,, 

The  Foreign  Mission  Journal, 
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The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society, 

Popular  Astronomy, 

The  American  Naturalist, 

Nature, 

The  Electrical  World  and  Engi- 
neer, 

The  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, 

The  American  Lawyer, 

The  N.  C.  Law  Journal, 

The  Sunday  School  Times, 

The  Religious  Herald, 

The  Baptist  Courier, 

The  Western  Recorder, 

The  Baptist  Argus, 

The  Baptist  and  Reflector, 


The  Baptist  Standard, 

Charity  and  Children, 

The  Biblical  Recorder, 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist, 

The  South  Carolina  Baptist, 

The  Christian  Advocate, 

The  Word  and  Way, 

The  Baptist  Union, 

The  Standard  (Chicago), 

The  New  York  Herald, 

The  Baltimore  Sun, 

The  News  and  Observer, 

The  Morning  Post. 

The  Charlotte  Observer, 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

The  Atlanta  Constitution, 

The  Union  Republican, 

The  Progressive  Farmer. 

The  Christian  Index, 
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The  Museum, 


The  College  Museum  contains  a  considerable  variety  of 
minerals,  a  series  of  typical  fossils,  and  specimens  of  the 
chief  groups  of  animals,  besides  other  interesting  objects. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the  sciences. 
Additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  students  and 
other  friends  of  the  College  are  asked  to  help  in  this  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Catalogue  the  following 
persons  have  made  contributions  to  the  Museum,  and  to 
them  the  thanks  of  the  College  are  due: 

Rev.  J.  K.  Henderson,  Mr.  R.  R,  Fleming, 

Rev.  Forrest  Smith,  Mr.  Austen, 

Mr.  Albert  Abernathy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Coggin, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kitchins,  Mr.  L.  M.  Holloway, 

Rev.  A.  W.  Setzer,  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Brewer, 

Miss  Lizzie  Caddell,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sherwood, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Proctor,  Mr.  Spalding, 

Rev.  A.  A.  Pippin,  Dr.  K.  M.  Poteat, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Turner,  Mr.  C.  S.  Brimley. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Rickman, 


WaKe  Forest  Scientific  Society. 


In  December,  1890,  certain  students  and  Professors  of  the 
College  organized  the  Wake  Forest  Scientific  Society.  Its 
objects  are  to  promote  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
to  encourage  original  investigation.  Those  who  are  or  have 
been  members  of  the  Faculty  or  students  of  the  College  are 
eligible  to  active  membership.  The  regular  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month  of  the  ses- 
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sion.     During  the  session  the  following  papers  have  been 
presented : 

Dr.  F.  K.   Cooke:  General  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain,  with 
Demonstration. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Lake:  Predecessors  of  Roentgen  and  Becquerel. 
Dr.  F.  K.  Cooke:  Bacillary  Dysentery. 
Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat:  North  Carolina  Desmids. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal:  The  Knossus  Excavations. 
Mr.  S.  A.  Ives:  Theories  of  Heredity. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat:  New  Light  on  the  Problem  of  Heredity. 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer:  The  Process  of  Making  Wood  Fire-proof. 
President  C.  E.  Taylor:  Psychological  Fads. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ashe:  The  Economic  Value  of  Trees. 


The  WaKe  Yorzst  Historical  Society. 


The  Society  was  organized  in  December,  1895.  Its  object 
is  to  encourage  historical  research.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  by  students,  especially  in  North  Carolina  history.  The 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  for  the  Library  old  books, 
manuscripts,  and  letters.  Year  by  year  the  Society  hopes  to 
do  better  work  and  to  do  its  share  in  the  preservation  of  our 
history. 


The  Wal^e  Forest  Alumni  Association. 


The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  preserve  and  quicken 
the  interest  of  its  members  in  their  Alma  Mater,  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  course  of  study,  to  discuss  educational 
problems,  to  record  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  preserve  the  history  and  influence  of  the  College  as 
ilustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni.     Any  former 
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student  of  the  College  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  standing  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  College  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  at  which  time  a  member 
chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an  oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1902  was  delivered  by  Professor 
J.  T.  Alderman. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association : 

President — Rev.  W.  C.  Scarborough. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Prof.  W.  R.  Cullom. 

Local  Alumni  Associations  have  been  organized  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States. 


Publications. 


The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies  publish 
monthly,  from  October  to  June,  inclusive,  a  literary  maga- 
zine known  as  ''The  Wake  Forest  Student.''  It  is  now  in  its 
twentieth  volume,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  frieinds 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  Alumni  in  particular.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Paschal  represents  the  Faculty  in  its  editorial  control. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  publishes  annu- 
ally a  neat  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  College 
life. 
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College  Expenses. 


Required  of  all  Students — 

Tuition  per  term  of  five  months $25.00 

Matriculation  fee,  per  term  10.00 

^Contingent  deposit 2.00 

Special  Fees — 

Chemistry  fee 5 .  00 

Biology  fee 2 .  00 

Physics  fee 2 .  50 

Graduation  fee 5 .00 

Medical  fee,  per  term 2 .  50 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  with  the  Bursar,  for 
each  term,  within  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  College. 
For  each  day  that  he  may  delay  his  registration,  beyond  that 
time,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  use  of 
the  Library. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the 
Bursar's  certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  and  no  deduction  from 
them  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Ministerial  students,  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry,  receive  free  tuition. 

♦The  contingent  deposit  is  liable  for  any  damage  to  college  property  for 
which  students  are  responsible.  It  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  session,  less  any 
charges  that  may  have  been  made  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily 
an  expense,  although  mentioned  here. 
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Board  and  Lodging. 


Table  fare  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $1.75  to 
$2.50  a  week.  Lodging  also  can  be  obtained  in  private  fam- 
ilies at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  board  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms  in  the  Dormitory  Building  are  rented  at 
$12.50  per  term,  payable  in  advance — one-half  paid  by  each 
occupant. 

To  these  College  rooms,  the  following  regulations  apply : 

No  room  containing  the  furniture  or  other  property  of  a 
former  occupant  shall  be  considered  vacant  until  the  second 
day  of  the  following  term. 

All  rooms  which  are  not  secured  by  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  rent  shall  be  considered  vacant  on  the  second  day  of 
each  term. 

Vacant  rooms  will  be  assigned  to  the  first  applicant. 
When  two  or  more  students  apply  for  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time,  the  assignment  will  be  made  by  lot. 

Occupants  of  rooms  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  dam- 
age done  to  them,  and  all  disturbance  created  in  them,  and 
if  they  do  not  keep  the  rooms  in  good  order,  they  will  be 
required  to  vacate  them. 

No  student  shall  vacate  his  room  until  he  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Bursar  and  deposited  the  key  with  him. 
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The  Students  flid   pund. 

The  Students'  Aid  Fund  originated  in  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark,  while  a  student  at  Wake  Forest, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Under  wise  management  by  its 
Trustees,  it  has  steadily  grown  until  its  total  funds  now  ag  • 
gregate  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Hundreds  of  young 
men,  many  of  them  now  filling  positions  of  prominence, 
have  enjoyed  its  help.  Not  one  dollar  of  it  has  ever  been 
lost.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  in- 
terest, for  expenses  other  than  tuition,  to  worthy,  non-min- 
isterial students.  During  the  past  session  all  applicants 
have  been  aided,  thirty  in  number.  A  larger  number  may 
receive  loans  next  session.  Prospective  students  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  Treasurer,  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


SCHEDULE. 


8.00— K.:!0.    * (8.30—11.00).    HcliKlous  ExerclseK,  dally. 


Periods. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

First. 

8. 80— V>.  20. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  1. 

*(9.00-l).50.) 

Bub.Col.Lat. 

Sub.Col.Tiat 

Sub.  Col.  Lat 

Sub.  Col.  Lat 

Sub. Col  J -.at 

P.Eco.I. 

Lat.  III. 

P.Eco.I. 

Latin  HI. 

P.  Eco.  I . 

Ger.J. 

Gk.Test. 

Ger.  1. 

Law  1. 

German  I. 

Law  I. 

Law  I. 

Gk.Test. 

Ped.  11. 

Gk.  Test. 

Fed.  11. 

Ped.  II. 

Botany. 

P^ng.IV. 

Botany. 

English  IV. 

N.  Test. 

Zoology. 

Zoology. 

Eng.  IV. 

N.Test. 
Latin  IV. 
Law  I. 

N.Test. 
Law  I. 
Latin  IV. 

Second. 

9. 20-1 0.10. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

Math.  I. 

*(9. 50— 10.40.) 

Greek.  I. 

Greek  I. 

Greek  T. 

Greek  I. 

Greek  I. 

Phys.I. 

Phys.  II. 

Phys.  I. 

Phys.  II. 

Phys.  I. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Con.Gov. 

Hist.  II. 

Con.  Gov. 

Hist.  II. 

Con.  Gov. 

Spanish  II. 

Eng.  II. 

Span.  II. 

Eng.IL 

Spanish  XL 

Third. 

10.10-11.00 

Latin  I, 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

*(10. 40— 11.30). 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Lat.  Gram. 

Lat.  Gram. 

Lat.  Gram. 

Lat.  Gram. 

Lat.  Gram. 

Greek  II. 

Chem.III. 

Greek  II. 

Chem.III. 

Greek  II. 

French  II. 

Gen.  Bio 

French  II. 

Gen.  Bio. 

French  II. 

Eng.IlI. 

Eng.  III. 

Gen.  Bio. 

Eng.  III. 

Phys.  II. 

Botany. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Zoology. 

Law  11. 

Fourth. 

11.00-11.50. 

Gk.  Gram. 

Gk.  Gram. 

Gk.  Gram. 

Gk.  Gram. 

Gk.  Grara. 

*(11. 30-12  20). 

Lat.  II. 

Chem.  II. 

Lat.  II. 

Chem.  II. 

Latin  II. 

Chem.L 

Hist.  I. 

Chem.L 

Hist.  I. 

Chem.  I. 

Span.  I. 
Math.  III. 

Law  I. 

Span.  L 

Law^  I. 

Hist.  I. 

Math.  III. 

Spanish  I. 

Law  I. 

Law  I. 

Math.  III. 
Law  I. 

Fifth. 

11.50-12.40. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

Math.  II. 

*(12.20-  1.10). 

Lat.  II. 

Eng.L 

Latin  II. 

Eng.L 

Latin  II. 

M.  Ph.  I. 

M.Ph.IL 

M.Ph.I. 

M.Ph.IL 

M.  Ph.  I. 

Physiol. 

Physiol. 

SubCol.Eng 

Physiol. 

SubCol.Eng. 

SubCol.Eng. 

P.Eco.II. 
Ger.II. 
O.  Test. 

P.  Eco.  II. 
German  I. 
O.  Test. 

Sixth. 

12.40-  1.30. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

Latin  I. 

*(  1.10-  2.00). 

Astron. 

Ap.  Math. 

Astrou. 

Ap.  Math. 

Astron. 

Greek  III. 

Greek  IV. 

Greek  III. 

Greek  IV. 

Greek  III. 

French  I. 

Phys.  III. 

French  I. 

Phys.  III. 

French  I. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Law  II. 

Ped.  I. 

Ped.  I. 
N.C.Hist. 

Ped.  I. 

Phys.  HI. 

2.30— 4.30.  *(3 

.00— 5. 00).  Pel 

iod  for  Labor 

atory  Work. 

Seventh. 

2.30-3.20. 

O.Test. 

Ch.Lab.I. 

Ch.Lab.I. 

Ch.Lab.n. 

Ch.Lab.n. 

*(3.0a-3.50.) 

Eng.L 

Bio.  Lab. 

Bio.  Lab. 

Ph.  Lab.  I. 

Zool.  Lab. 

Lat.IIL 

Ph.  Lab.  I. 

Ph.  Lab.  I. 

Ph.  Lab.  n. 

Eighth. 

Eng.  II. 

3.20—4.10. 

Ger.  II. 

*(3.60__4.40). 

Ap.  Math. 

*  Periods  from  October  25  to  March  25. 
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COMMENCEMENT  1902. 


May  25,  Sunday  evening — Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lynch,  Roanoke,  Va. 

May  26,  Monday  evening — Address  before  the  Law  School 
by  Dr.  Clarence  B.  Ashley,  New  York. 

May  2j,  Tuesday   morning — Address   before  the   Literary 
Societies  by  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  Chicago. 
Tuesday  evening — Address  before  tl^e  Alumni  As- 
sociation by   Prof.   J.   T.   Alderman,   Henderson, 
N.  C. 

May  28,  Wednesday  morning — Orations  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class :  W.  A.  Dunn,  R.  P.  Walker,  J. 
C.  Sikes,  W.  E.  Woodruff,  G.  T.  Stephenson,  A. 
J.  Bethea,  D.  W.  Sorrell,  H.  V.  Scarborough. 
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